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MAIL  DELIVERY  SERVICE  NATIONWIDE 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST  4,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 

Subcommittee  on  Postal  Operations  and  Services, 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  1:08  p.m.,  in  room 
311,  Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Barbara-Rose  Collins 
(chair  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Collins,  Bishop,  Watt,  and 
Gilman. 

Members  also  present:  Representatives  Schroeder,  McCloskey, 
Ackerman,  Wynn,  Myers,  and  Morella. 

Miss  Collins.  Good  afternoon.  The  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Op- 
erations and  Services  is  now  in  session. 

I  would  like  to  welcome  all  of  you  to  this  hearing  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Postal  Operations  and  Services.  Nationwide  delivery 
of  mail  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  has  caused  me  and  indeed  the 
entire  country  grave  concern.  Even  though  the  recent  emphasis  has 
been  on  the  problems  of  mail  delivery  service  in  the  Washington, 
DC,  metropolitan  area,  serious  mail  delivery  service  continues  to 
surface  in  various  other  parts  of  this  country,  places  such  as  St. 
Louis,  MO,  the  New  York  City  area,  of  course,  Chicago,  IL,  some 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia  areas,  and  for  a  time,  even  my  home- 
town, Detroit,  MI,  area,  which  I  represent,  just  to  name  a  few. 

Unfortunately,  in  some  cases  where  there  were  successive  delays 
in  mail  delivery  service,  it  appears  that  the  delays  there  were  with 
the  full  knowledge  and  even  the  consent  of  the  postal  management. 
The  loss  or  delay  of  mail  can  result  in  extreme  hardships  and  in- 
conveniences for  many  individuals.  The  lives  of  the  poor  and  elder- 
ly in  this  country  can  be  adversely  affected  by  undelivered  or 
delays  in  mail  service. 

As  chair  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Operations  and  Services, 
I  am  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  mail  volume  is  increasing.  The  Post- 
al Service  processed  171  billion  pieces  of  mail  in  fiscal  year  1993, 
representing  a  overall  increase  of  2.9  percent  over  the  previous 
year. 

However,  the  Postal  Service  must  be  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  in 
an  attempt  to  meet  the  challenge  of  volume  increases,  postal  work- 
ers should  not  have  to  hide  nor  destroy  mail  in  order  to  meet  proc- 
essing quotas  set  by  management,  especially  in  view  of  the  recent 
reduction  in  the  experienced  postal  work  force. 

Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  we  make  every  attempt  to  find 
out  exactly  what  the  problems  are  and  how  the  Postal  Service  in- 
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tends  to  fix  them  and  in  what  timeframe.  That  is  why  this  sub- 
committee has  requested  that  those  who  are  directly  or  indirectly 
responsible  for  insuring  that  prompt  delivery  of  the  mail  come  and 
share  with  us  today  your  assessment  of  what  the  problems  are. 

But  quite  frankly,  it  troubles  me  greatly  when  the  Chairman  of 
the  Postal  Board  of  Governors  and  representatives  of  postal  man- 
agers are  not  compelled  to  readjust  what  they  termed  previous 
commitments  and  accept  this  subcommittee's  invitation  to  also 
share  their  views  on  this  most  important  matter  today.  Neverthe- 
less, the  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers  has  submitted  a 
written  statement  for  the  record. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Vincent  R.  Sombrotto,  President,  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers 

Madam  Chair  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Vincent  R.  Sombrotto, 
President  of  the  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  AFL-CIO,  representing  city 
delivery  letter  carriers  actively  employed  and  retired  from  the  United  States  Postal 
Service.  On  behalf  of  the  310,000  member  of  the  NALC,  I  am  pleased  to  share  with 
you  my  thoughts  about  the  mail  situation  in  the  Washington  Region  of  the  United 
^tfltcs  Posts.1  Service 

As  representatives  of  the  American  public,  all  of  whom  are  customers  of  the  Post- 
al Service,  the  members  of  this  Subcommittee  are  properly  concerned  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  Postal  Service.  In  response  to  the  media  attention  to  the  problems 
in  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area,  postal  officials  have  recognized  that  mail 
service  in  our  Nation's  capital  is  not  what  it  should  be. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  letter  carriers  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Southern  Mary- 
land and  Northern  Virginia  perform  their  tasks  with  dedication  and  competence. 
The  Postal  Inspection  Service  reports  that  mail  was  being  warehoused  in  trailers 
adjacent  to  mail  processing  faculties  and  the  purposeful  delay  of  mail  within  the  fa- 
cilities are  a  pure  and  simple  case  of  mismanagement.  Obviously,  these  actions  seri- 
ously jeopardize  the  public's  confidence  in  the  Postal  Service.  This  causes  me  grave 
concern.  . 

Although  the  Washington  mail  crisis  seems  to  be  a  processing  problem,  letter  car- 
riers understand  that  the  current  situation  reflects  on  the  entire  Service.  The  prob- 
lem must  be  rectified  expeditiously.  Therefore,  this  week  letter  carriers  throughout 
the  Washington  area  have  carried  an  increased  mail  load  on  the  sweltering  streets 
of  the  Capitol  region  to  assist  in  reducing  the  backlog.  Letter  carriers  do  this  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  that  the  Service  must  restore  the  confidence  of  Washington  area 
mail  customers.  However,  eliminating  the  backlog  alone  will  not  be  enough.  Com- 
prehensive remedial  efforts  must  be  initiated  to  permanently  solve  the  mail  situa- 
tion. ,  .  .         ,. 

To  regain  the  public  trust,  the  Postal  Service  must  take  appropriate  action 
against  those  who  both  are  responsible  for  and  have  tolerated  the  Washington  mail 
processing  situation.  Letter  carriers  believe  that  any  deliberate  attempt  to  delay  or 
destroy  mail  should  be  dealt  with  immediately  and  severely.  Reassignment  of  man- 
agement should  not  be  an  option,  while  craft  employees  are  fired.  The  Postal  Serv- 
ice's actions  in  response  to  the  Chicago  mail  crisis  highlights  this  unjust  disparity 
Management  personnel  who  participated  in  the  mail  debacle  were  simply  reshuffled 
and  relocated.  In  many  instances  the  new  assignments  were  better  than  the  pre- 
vious positions,  and  some  were  even  plum  appointments.  At  the  same  time,  craft 
workers  who  were  implicated  in  the  mail  situation  were  fired.  Treating  craft  em- 
ployees differently  than  management  results  in  a  postal  culture  that  breeds  resent- 
ment and  inefficiency.  In  response  to  the  Washington  situation,  we  hope  that  the 
Service  will  treat  all  employees  in  a  nondiscriminatory  fashion— fair  and  appro- 
priate discipline  against  upper-level  management  is  a  rational  and  effective  way  to 
prevent  subsequent  postal  fiascoes. 

Some  might  claim  that  it  is  a  cheap  shot  to  point  the  finger  at  postal  manage- 
ment. To  demonstrate  that  I  am  an  equal  opportunity  critic,  let  me  say  that  Con- 
gress shares  at  least  part  of  the  blame  for  the  Postal  Service's  current  problems— 
and  thus  it  deserves  part  of  the  blame  for  the  Washington  area  debacle.  Over  the 
last  four  fiscal  years,  Congress  has  raided  the  Postal  Service  for  over  $6.8  billion 
under  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Acts.  You  cannot  underestimate  the  devastating 
impact  this  has  had  on  service.  Had  Congress  not  decided  to  levy  these  budget  hits, 


the  Postal  Service  would  have  achieved  a  $1.3  billion  surplus  during  this  period  in- 
stead of  losing  $5.5  billion.  As  a  result,  there  would  have  been  additional  resources 
available  to  hire  necessary  craft  employees,  to  construct  new  facilities  and  improve 
others,  and  to  take  other  appropriate  steps  essential  to  providing  the  American  pub- 
lic with  the  best  possible  postal  service.  The  Postal  Service  could  have  used  part 
of  these  resources  to  improve  mail  processing  in  the  Washington  area. 

Letter  carriers  understand  that  they  are  a  vital  link  between  the  Postal  Service 
and  its  customers,  and  thus  endeavor  to  enhance  the  quality  of  the  Postal  Service. 
We  stand  ready  to  assist  the  Service  and  the  Congress  in  achieving  this  goal,  wheth- 
er it  be  in  Washington,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Albany,  New  York,  or  anywhere  else  in 
this  country. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you,  and  I  welcome  any  questions 
you  may  have. 

Miss  Collins.  I  am  confident,  however,  that  this  dilemma  can  be 
successfully  addressed.  My  congressional  district  in  Detroit  is  an 
excellent  example  of  what  measures  can  be  taken  to  improve  postal 
services,  and  it  might  be  prudent  for  postal  headquarter  officials  to 
take  special  note  of  Detroit. 

In  addition  to  Postmaster  General  Runyon  and  other  local  postal 
officials,  also  invited  today  is  the  Detroit  Postal  Service  District 
Manager,  Vernita  Martin.  Ms.  Martin  will  share  with  this  sub- 
committee how  creative  postal  management  skills  can  be  instru- 
mental in  identifying  and  successfully  addressing  problems  unique 
to  postal  operations  and  services. 

There  is  hope  that  mail  delivery  can  improve  in  this  country.  The 
mail  must  ultimately  be  delivered  on  time  and  by  the  most  efficient 
and  effective  means. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  your  cooperation  in  helping  us  ad- 
dress the  problem  today  on  how  to  improve  mail  delivery  services. 
I  have  to  tell  you,  Postmaster  General  Runyon,  that  I  received 
today  a  letter  from  one  of  our  colleagues  who  has  asked  me  to  call 
a  hearing  on  the  possibility  of  privatizing  postal  services  or  what 
he  calls  the  enhanced  competition  remedy,  such  as  one  imple- 
mented in  New  Zealand  several  years  ago,  or  initiated  in  the  Neth- 
erlands earlier  this  year,  or  the  one  that  is  presently  under  consid- 
eration in  Great  Britain. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  we  have  assembled  two  panels.  Also  in 
the  interest  of  time,  I  must  limit  your  testimonies  to  5  minutes  and 
ask  my  colleagues  that  their  individual  questioning  be  limited  to  5 
minutes  also. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Barbara-Rose  Collins  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Barbara-Rose  Collins,  a  Representative  in 
Congress  From  the  State  of  Michigan 

Good  afternoon,  I  would  like  to  welcome  all  of  you  to  this  hearing  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Postal  Operations  and  Services. 

The  nationwide  delivery  of  mail  by  the  United  States  Postal  Service  has  caused 
me  grave  concern. 

Even  though  the  recent  emphasis  has  been  on  the  problems  of  mail  delivery  serv- 
ice in  the  Washington,  DC,  metropolitan  area,  serious  mail  delivery  service  contin- 
ues to  surface  in  various  other  parts  of  this  country.  Places  such  as  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, the  New  York  City  area,  Chicago,  111.,  some  North  Carolina  and  Georgia 
areas,  and  for  a  time,  even  the  Detroit,  Michigan  area — which  I  represent — just  to 
name  a  few.  Unfortunately,  in  some  cases  where  there  were  excessive  delays  in  mail 
delivery  service,  it  appears  that  the  delays  were  with  the  full  knowledge  and  even 
the  consent  of  postal  management. 

The  loss  or  delay  of  mail,  can  result  in  extreme  hardships  and  inconveniences  for 
many  individuals.  The  lives  of  the  poor  and  elderly  in  this  country,  can  be  adversely 
affected  by  undelivered  or  delays  in  mail  service. 


As  chair  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Operations  and  Services,  I  am  sensitive 
to  the  fact  that  mail  volume  is  increasing.  The  Postal  Service  processed  171  billion 
pieces  of  mail  in  fiscal  year  1993,  representing  an  overall  increase  of  2.9  percent 
over  the  previous  year.  However,  the  Postal  Service  must  be  sensitive  to  the  fact 
that  in  an  attempt  to  meet  the  challenge  of  volume  increases,  postal  workers  should 
not  have  to  hide  or  destroy  mail  in  order  to  meet  processing  quotas  set  by  manage- 
ment, especially  in  view  of  the  recent  reduction  in  the  experienced  postal  workforce. 

Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  we  make  every  attempt  to  find  out  what  the  prob- 
lems are — how  the  Postal  Service  intends  to  fix  them  and  in  what  timeframe. 

That  is  why  this  subcommittee  has  requested  that  those  who  are  directly  or  indi- 
rectly responsible  for  ensuring  that  prompt  delivery  of  the  mail,  come  and  share 
with  us  today,  your  assessment  of  what  the  problems  are.  But,  frankly,  it  troubles 
me  greatly  when  the  Chairman  of  the  Postal  Board  of  Governors  and  representa- 
tives of  postal  managers  are  not  compelled  to  readjust  what  they  termed  previous 
commitments,  and  accept  this  subcommittee's  invitation  to  also  share  their  views  on 
this  most  important  matter  today.  (Nevertheless,  the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers  submitted  a  written  statement  for  the  record.) 

Nevertheless,  I  am  confident  that  this  dilemma  can  be  successfully  addressed.  My 
congressional  district  in  Detroit,  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  measures  can  be 
taken  to  improve  Postal  Services  and  it  may  be  wise  for  postal  headquarters  officials 
to  take  special  note.  In  addition  to  Postmaster  General  Runyon  and  other  local  post- 
al officials,  also  invited  today  is  the  Detroit  Postal  Service  District  Manager,  Vernita 
Martin.  Ms.  Martin  will  share  with  the  subcommittee  how  creative  postal  manage- 
ment skills  can  be  instrumental  in  identifying  and  successfully  addressing  problems 
unique  to  Postal  Operations  and  Services. 

There  is  hope  that  mail  delivery  can  improve  in  this  country.  The  mail  must  ulti- 
mately be  delivered  on  time  and  by  the  most  efficient  and  effective  means. 

I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  your  cooperation  in  helping  us  address  the  problem 
how  to  improve  mail  delivery  services. 

In  the  interest  of  time  we  have  assembled  two  panels.  Also,  in  the  interest  of 
time,  I  must  limit  your  testimony  to  5  minutes  and  ask  that  individual  questioning 
be  limited  to  5  minutes. 

Miss  Collins.  Are  there  any  opening  statements  for  your  side, 
Mr.  Myers? 

Mr.  Myers.  Madam  Chair,  thank  you  very  much  for  calling  this 
meeting. 

I  know  Postmaster  General  Runyon  and  I  have  had  several  dis- 
cussions the  last  couple  weeks,  as  late  as  just  yesterday  morning, 
discussing  the  same  problems  we  are  addressing  here. 

I  recall  last  week  the  Treasury  Subcommittee  of  Appropriations 
had  a  hearing  which  I  also  was  able  to  sit  in  on.  We  all  recognize 
that  you  have  a  tough  problem  and  if  we  can  be  of  help  some  way, 
it  is  appropriate  that  we  have  these  hearings. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  bringing  these  hearings  because  collectively 
it  is  something  we  all  want  to  address  and  try  to  solve  the  problem, 
if  we  can  find  out  why  we  have  these  things  that  we  are  all  some- 
what embarrassed  about,  where  we  read  in  the  paper  where  there 
are  truckloads  of  mail  being  stored  someplace.  I  know  in  discus- 
sions with  you,  you  were  terribly  troubled  by  this,  too. 

So  thank  you  very  much,  Madam  Chairwoman,  for  having  this 
hearing. 

Miss  Collins.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Norton,  do  you  have  an  opening  statement? 

Ms.  Norton.  Yes,  I  do,  Madam  Chairwoman. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  Chairwoman 
Barbara-Rose  Collins  for  planning  this  hearing  in  record  time  and 
on  such  short  notice.  The  solicitude  she  has  shown  residents  of  this 
region  is  particularly  appreciated. 

It  is  fair  to  call  what  happened — what  has  happened  in  this  re- 
gion— an  emergency,  when  the  Capital  of  the  United  States  and  its 


region  have  the  lowest  service  delivery  rating  in  the  United  States. 
As  in  most  regions,  millions  of  residents  and  businesses  are  di- 
rectly affected.  As  well,  however,  many  millions  more  are  affected 
throughout  the  country  and  indeed  the  world.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans correspond  daily,  often  with  desperate  urgency  with  the  540 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  here.  And  of  course,  there  is  offi- 
cial mail,  some  of  it  of  the  highest  importance  to  executive  agen- 
cies, the  White  House,  and  foreign  embassies. 

Considering  the  size  of  the  region,  consisting  of  residents  and 
businesses  and  that  the  seat  of  the  Government  is  located  here,  we 
might  expect  the  District  of  Columbia  region  to  be  first,  not  last. 
This  member  wants  to  put  all  concerned  on  notice  that  I  will  not 
be  satisfied  until  this  region  is,  in  fact,  first. 

While  poor  mail  service  has  been  an  all  too  familiar  topic  of  hear- 
ings before  this  subcommittee  as  well  as  the  full  committee,  the 
most  recent  service  stories  were  stunning.  The  July  8,  Washington 
Post  story  headline  read:  "Mail  Delivery  in  D.C.  Worst  in  Nation." 
As  revealed  in  this  article,  the  overnight  on-time  delivery  rate  for 
first-class  letters  sent  to  addresses  within  the  District  was  only 
60.5  percent  compared  to  the  national  average  of  78  percent. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  on  July  20,  1994,  less  than  2  weeks 
later,  the  Post  reported  an  even  more  shocking  revelation,  "Millions 
of  Letters  Undelivered,  Local  Facilities  Hold  Unprocessed  Mail." 
Quoting  excerpts  of  in  Inspection  Service  internal  audit  report  of 
local  mailing  facilities,  the  Post  revealed  that  literally  millions  of 
pieces  of  first-class  and  bulk  mail  were  found  by  the  Inspection 
Service  delayed  and  undelivered  in  various  area  mailing  facilities. 

On  Thursday,  July  21,  I  conducted  my  own  test  of  overnight,  on- 
time  delivery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  had  my  staff  mail  out 
a  total  of  24  letters  addressed  from  the  House  Post  Office,  the 
Union  Station  Post  Office,  and  the  Brentwood  Post  Office.  By  Fri- 
day, July  22,  the  next  day,  only  six  letters  had  been  received  on 
an  overnight,  on-time  delivery  rate  of  25  percent.  By  Saturday, 
July  23,  or  2  days  later,  another  nine  letters  or  62.5  percent  of  the 
letters  mailed,  had  been  received.  On  Monday,  July  24,  3  days  after 
the  mailing,  another  six  letters  were  received,  bringing  the  success- 
ful delivery  rate  up  to  87.5  percent. 

Last  week,  I  was  able  to  sit  as  a  guest  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Treasury  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment, chaired  by  Representative  Steny  Hoyer,  in  his  oversight 
hearing  on  mail  service  in  the  National  Capital  area.  I  emphasized 
then,  and  want  to  reemphasize  now,  that  we  begin  without  pre- 
conceived notions  about  the  reason  for  the  abysmal  mail  service  in 
this  area  and  other  cities  around  the  country,  but  with  the  demand 
for  honest  explanation  and  problem  solving.  We  must  get  all  of  the 
major  causes — we  must  get  to  all  of  the  major  causes  before  perma- 
nent and  effective  remedies  can  be  fashioned. 

We  must  discover  whether  regional  postal  management  takes  full 
advantage  of  employee  participation  in  problem  solving.  Only  by 
probing  this  and  other  issues  will  we  be  able  to  lay  to  rest  poor 
Postal  Service  once  and  for  all. 

Again,  I  thank  the  chairwoman  for  expeditiously  convening  this 
hearing  and  sincerely  welcome  the  Postmaster  General  and  all  who 
will  be  testifying  today. 


Thank  you  very  much,  Madam  Chairwoman. 

Miss  Collins.  Ms.  Morella,  do  you  have  an  opening  statement? 

Mrs.  Morella.  Thank  you  very  much,  Madam  Chair.  I  really 
want  to  thank  you  for  convening  the  hearing  on  mail  service  na- 
tionwide and  especially  because  of  an  emphasis  on  the  deplorable 
service  in  this  area,  our  Nation's  Capital  and  its  environs.  As  the 
Representative  of  the  Eighth  District  of  Maryland,  I  particularly 
appreciate  your  invitation  to  participate  in  the  deliberations  of  this 
subcommittee. 

You  and  your  diligent  staff  have  worked  hard  to  bring  together 
a  group  of  USPS  officials  who  should  be  able  to  give  us  answers 
to  the  many  questions  which  perplex  us  about  poor  mail  delivery. 
I  know  that  they  have  been  on  the  Hill  a  number  of  times  during 
the  past  2  weeks,  and  I  have  been  a  participant  in  their  meetings 
and  I  appreciate  their  being  here  for  this  hearing. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  look  at  Postmaster  General  Run- 
yon's  statement.  Again,  as  I  have  on  past  occasions,  I  compliment 
him  for  finding  the  areas  where  there  needs  to  be  improvement.  He 
has  again  come  before  us  with  a  promise  to  improve  service. 

Mr.  Runyon,  you  were  appointed  Postmaster  General  on  July  6, 
1992,  so  I  congratulate  you  for  completion  of  2  years  on  the  job. 
You  inherited  problems  which  also  plagued  your  predecessors;  you 
have  tried  to  remedy  these  problems  in  the  way  that  you  thought 
best.  Indeed,  your  record  of  reducing  problem  areas  at  Ford  and 
TVA  are  near  legendary  and  there  may  have  been  an  over- 
expectancy  that  you  would  be  able  to  immediately  resolve  existing 
problems  at  USPS.  Sadly,  many  persist,  and  it  is  apparent  that 
your  reorganization  restructuring  in  1993  has  contributed  to  new 
dilemmas. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Runyon,  discovery  by  the  Postal  Inspectors  of 
the  undelivered  mail  at  southern  Maryland  should  have  been  un- 
covered long  before  May  of  this  year,  and  at  that  time,  as  you 
know,  75  percent  of  the  mail  that  was  discovered  in  southern 
Maryland  had  not  been  delivered  and  should  have  been.  And  I 
have  documentation  from  local  postal  employees  who  handle  mail 
there  that  there  was  a  practice  of  delaying  first-class  mail.  I  have 
documentation  back  to  a  labor-management  meeting  in  October 
1992  stating  that  there  was  evidence  of  tractor-trailers  loaded  with 
mail  sitting  in  southern  Maryland. 

I  have  evidence  stating  that  letter  carriers  were  available  to  de- 
liver letters  but  managers  did  not  opt  to  do  so  because  they  wanted 
to  save  or  cut  hours.  Apparently,  managers  are  rewarded  for  reduc- 
tion of  overtime  hours.  And  so  this,  Mr.  Runyon,  is  at  the  cost  of 
delivering  mail  in  a  timely  manner  and  at  the  goodwill  of  your  cus- 
tomers. 

I  had  a  situation  where  a  woman  called  me  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
instead  of  writing,  and  she  explained  that  she  had  sent  a  greeting 
card  to  her  mother  and  it  came  back  a  week  later.  Her  mother  lives 
around  the  corner  from  her,  several  streets  over,  but  in  the  same 
general  community.  That  letter  came  back  addressee  unknown,  and 
she  knows  her  mother  lives  there. 

Now,  that  may  be  an  exception  and  it  does  not  harbor  good  feel- 
ings, but  the  occasional  greeting  card  or  letters  to  the  family  are 
not  the  bulk  of  the  first-class  mail.  Our  Nation  is  the  greatest  user 


of  clean  first-class  mail  such  as  businesses  using  clearly  typed  or 
printed  addresses  for  mailing;  for  instance,  banks,  credit  card  com- 
panies, utilities,  Social  Security,  and  other  government  mailings. 

Our  second-class  mail  addresses  are  similarly  clearly  printed. 
These  users  represent  some  of  your  big-time  customers.  The  Postal 
Service  cannot  afford  to  aggravate  these  customers,  and  yet  it  ap- 
pears to  be  happening. 

I  would  suggest  Madam  Chair,  that  when  our  constituents  have 
a  complaint  about  misdelivery  or  nondelivery  of  magazines,  adver- 
tisements, or  checks,  that  they  inform  the  sender,  the  customer  of 
the  USPS,  as  well  as  the  Postal  Service,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
alternative  methods  of  delivery  can  be  found.  Of  course,  I  am  not 
advocating  alternative  forms  of  delivery.  I  believe  that  there  must 
be  Postal  Service  but  it  must  function  efficiently. 

I  believe  that  most  of  us  would  work  to  clean  up  the  mess  at  the 
Postal  Service  but  this  must  not  be  done  by  playing  musical  chairs 
with  postal  employees,  employees  that  have  been  sent  from  Mary- 
land to  Michigan,  Virginia  employees  are  now  in  Chicago,  and  so 
on.  We  were  told  that  the  reorganization  would  improve  service, 
but  so  far  it  has  not  improved,  and  we  are  looking  for  solutions. 

And  as  I  mentioned  to  you  yesterday,  we  hope  that  you  will  give 
us  a  statement  of  what  specifically  is  being  done  so  that  we  can  fol- 
low through  to  ascertain  that  that  will  be  the  case. 

And  I  do  think  there  has  been  enough  finger  pointing  and  look- 
ing for  excuses,  whether  managers,  personnel,  the  casual  employ- 
ees, the  temporary  employees,  seasonal  upswings  of  mail,  et  cetera. 
I  am  told  that  the  Postal  Inspection  Service  is  out  in  force  to  try 
to  route  out  these  problems;  a  little  late  is  better  than  nothing. 

I  don't  want  to  regale  you  with  interesting  cases.  I  am  sure  that 
we  have  all  had  our  share  of  horrible  stories.  I  brought  some  of 
them  with  me  that  our  constituents  have  provided,  about  mortgage 
payments  being  lost,  electricity  and  water  being  turned  off,  jury 
duty  notifications  being  received  a  week  too  late  to  inform  the 
courts,  and  as  I  said,  I  have  my  folder  with  me. 

My  plea  is  simple  and  straightforward.  The  U.S.  mail  must 
move.  And  under  the  ability  to  accomplish  this  mission  must  be  a 
high  degree  of  pride  and  morale  of  postal  employees,  a  sense  that 
management  and  labor  can  work  together  instead  of  at  logger- 
heads. And  I  think  you  told  us  that  this  is,  in  fact,  happening,  that 
you  do  have  unions  working  with  management,  and  perhaps  there 
could  be  additional  teamwork  awards  to  postal  branches,  GMF's,  et 
cetera,  so  that  the  whole  unit,  managers,  and  craft  employees,  is 
a  team  working  together  for  the  same  common  goal,  which  is  mov- 
ing the  mail. 

Thank  you,  Madam  Chair. 

I  appreciated  your  generosity  of  time,  also,  to  make  that  state- 
ment. 

Thank  you. 

Miss  Collins.  I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues,  in  the  interest 
of  time,  if  you  could  summarize  your  opening  statements  as  much 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Wynn,  do  you  have  an  opening  statement? 

Mr.  Wynn.  Yes. 
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Madam  Chair,  I  appreciate  your  calling  this  hearing  in  response 
to  my  request  and  that  of  many  of  our  colleagues.  Clearly,  you  rec- 
ognize the  seriousness  of  this  matter. 

As  you  know,  Madam  Chairwoman,  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Government 
had  a  hearing  on  this  very  same  matter  just  8  days  ago.  One  thing 
we  learned  from  that  hearing  is  that  both  the  public,  Mr.  Runyon, 
and  his  managers  agree  we  have  serious  problems  in  the  Postal 
Service. 

These  problems  have  resulted  in  extremely  poor  mail  service  in 
my  own  Fourth  Congressional  District,  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  country.  I  represent  nearly 
6,000  postal  workers  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  District,  among 
the  largest  number  of  postal  employees  of  any  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Based  on  the  conversations  I  have  had  with  some  of  these  em- 
ployees, I  am  convinced  more  than  ever  that  the  problems  in  the 
Postal  Service  are  not  a  result  of  the  frontline  employees,  as  some 
Americans  might  believe,  but  rather  the  problem  clearly  lies  with 
management. 

Over  the  last  19  months,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with 
postal  officials  on  various  occasions  to  talk  about  poor  mail  delivery 
and  service  in  my  district.  At  those  meetings,  I  heard  many  ex- 
cuses, the  latest  excuse  being  that  bad  weather  in  this  area  experi- 
enced during  the  past  winter  caused  the  mail  to  be  delayed. 

I  concede  that  a  bad  snowstorm  can  delay  the  mail.  I  must  refer 
to  the  recent  Price  Waterhouse  survey  which  indicates  that  areas 
such  as  Buffalo,  Portland,  and  Salt  Lake  City  are  ranked  among 
the  top  10  cities  in  on-time  delivery,  yet  these  cities  experience 
some  of  the  worst  weather  in  the  country. 

I  would  also  like  to  state  for  the  record  that  the  southern  Mary- 
land area  is  ranked  among  the  lowest  in  on-time  delivery  and  over- 
all Postal  Service  for  the  past  5  years. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  I  would  like  to  submit  the  remainder  of  my 
opening  statement  for  the  record,  if  there  are  no  objections. 

But  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  very  interested  in  this  hearing 
and  hearing  about  exactly  what  went  wrong  with  the  restructuring 
process,  such  that  we  actually  have  more  employees  now  than  we 
did  2  years  ago.  I  would  like  to  hear  about  how  the  Postal  Service 
forecasts  the  amount  of  mail  it  will  get  each  year  so  that  they  could 
respond  in  a  more  effective  way.  I  would  like  to  hear  about  automa- 
tion and  why  it  apparently  has  not  reduced  the  work  force.  I  would 
like  to  hear  about  the  rehiring  of  employees  and  the  disruption  to 
the  lives  of  employees  who  were  fired  from  the  frontlines  only  to 
see  other  people  rehired. 

And  finally,  I  would  like  to  hear  about  the  use  of  overtime  and 
casual  employees  to  fulfill  the  obligation  that  regular  postal  em- 
ployees could  and  should  have  fulfilled. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  time  and  response  to  our 
concerns  and  submit  the  balance  of  my  statement  for  the  record. 

Miss  Collins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wynn. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Albert  Russell  Wynn  follows:] 


Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Albert  Russell  Wynn,  a  Representative  in 
Congress  From  the  State  of  Maryland 

Madam  Chairwoman,  I  appreciate  your  calling  this  hearing  at  my  request  and  the 
request  of  other  members  of  this  committee.  Clearly,  you  recognize  the  seriousness 
of  this  matter. 

As  you  know,  Madam  Chairwoman  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Treas- 
ury, Postal  Service,  and  General  Government  held  a  hearing  on  this  very  same  mat- 
ter just  8  days  ago.  One  thing  we  learned  from  that  hearing  is  that  both  the  public 
and  Mr.  Runyon  and  his  managers  agree  that  we  have  very  serious  problems  in  the 
Postal  Service.  These  problems  have  resulted  in  extremely  poor  mail  service  in  my 
own  Fourth  Congressional  District,  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

I  represent  nearly  6,000  postal  workers  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Maryland,  among  the  largest  number  of  postal  employees  of  any  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Based  on  the  conversations  I  have  had  with  these  employ- 
ees I  am  convinced  more  than  ever  that  the  problems  in  the  Postal  Service  are  not 
a  result  of  the  frontline  employees,  as  some  Americans  may  assume,  the  problem 
clearly  lies  with  management. 

Over  the  past  19  months,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  postal  officials 
on  various  occasions  to  talk  about  poor  mail  delivery  and  service  in  my  district.  At 
those  meetings  I  heard  many  excuses,  the  last  excuse  being  the  bad  weather  in  this 
area  experienced  during  the  past  winter  caused  the  mail  to  be  delayed.  I  concede 
that  a  bad  snowstorm  can  delay  the  mail,  but  I  must,  however,  refer  to  the  recent 
Price  Waterhouse  survey  which  shows  that  areas  such  as  Buffalo,  Portland,  and 
Salt  Lake  City  are  ranked  among  the  top  10  cities  in  on-time  deliver,  yet  these  cities 
experience  some  of  the  worst  weather  in  the  country.  I  would  also  like  to  state  for 
the  record  that  the  Southern  Maryland  area  has  ranked  among  the  lowest  in  on- 
time  delivery  and  overall  postal  service  for  the  past  five  years. 

Madam  Chairwoman  the  recent  unannounced  inspection  at  the  Southern  Mary- 
land Post  Office  facility  in  Capital  Heights,  Maryland  and  the  Price  Waterhouse 
survey  only  solidified  what  members  from  this  area  have  felt  for  sometime.  In  fact, 
we  can  conduct  our  own  survey  based  on  the  number  of  calls,  letters,  and  personal 
meetings  we  have  had  with  constituents  complaining  about  slow  mail  delivery.  And 
we  could  also  note  the  numerous  postal  employees  that  have  contacted  us  to  com- 
plain about  Mr.  Runyon's  restructuring  or  RIF  which  disrupted  their  lives  and  that 
of  hundreds  of  front  line  personnel  and  the  mail  of  all  postal  customers. 

Having  questioned  Mr.  Runyon  a  number  of  times  before  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  and  receiving  no  satisfaction  and  also  having  at- 
tempted to  work  with  his  officials  to  correct  mail  delivery  in  my  Congressional  dis- 
trict, I  have  reached  the  point  of  utter  frustration. 

As  you  know,  Madam  Chairwoman  I  have  requested  that  the  Postal  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors ask  for  Mr.  Runyon's  immediate  resignation.  I  am  joined  in  the  call  for  his 
resignation  by  former  Board  of  Governors  Chairman  Robert  Setrokian,  several 
former  and  present  postal  employees  and  a  number  of  unsatisfied  postal  customers. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  Mr. 
Runyon  testify.  His  solutions  to  correcting  the  problems  of  the  Postal  Service  were 
inadequate  when  he  delivered  them  then,  they  were  inadequate  eight  days  ago  and 
they  will  remain  inadequate  until  mail  delivery  in  this  area  improves  significantly. 

Mr.  Runyon  you  promised  us  a  showplace  in  Washington.  On  behalf  of  the  people 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  I  expect  you  to  live  up  to  that  promise. 

Miss  Collins.  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Thank  you  very  much,  Madam  Chairwoman.  I 
will  be  very  brief.  I  have  no  prepared  statement. 

I  want  to  also  commend  you  for  holding  these  hearings  and  only, 
slightly  facetious,  with  some  seriousness,  I  want  to  say  one  of  the 
better  aspects  of  my  service  this  term  is  that  I  do  not  hold  your 
position  as  chairperson  of  Postal  Operations. 

And  I  think  as  many  of  us  would  say,  this  problem  is  massive, 
Mr.  Postmaster  General.  I  think  to  some  degree,  the  scope  of  it  is 
almost  unprecedented,  and  I  surely  don't  want  to  get  personally 
pejorative  as  to  any  person  or  group  of  person  in  the  post  office. 
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I  will  say  this;  my  own  thinking,  very  much,  Madam  Chair,  the 
Postal  Service  is  at  a  watershed.  The  files  of  negative  clips  that 
have  come  in  in  recent  months  are  beyond  belief.  There  is — what- 
ever is  happening,  there  is  no  excuse  for  it,  and  I  am  not  saying 
it  is  Mr.  Runyon  or  anyone  or  anything  else. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  this  cannot  go  on,  that  whatever  the  solution 
is  or  the  solutions  are,  they  have  to  be  implemented.  But  I,  for  one, 
am  open  to  the  Congress,  in  essence,  taking  the  Postal  Service  back 
more  and  more.  I  am  open  to  the  idea  of  having  a  good  plan  to  sell 
off  the  Postal  Service.  But  when  you  have  these  headlines,  when 
you  have  "Washington  Area  Post  Offices  Millions  of  Pieces  of  Mail 
Undelivered,"  with  all  the  idiosyncratic  and  individual  reports  as 
to  checks  not  coming  through,  I  am  afraid  we  are  in  the  middle  of 
a  self-fulfilling  worsening  situation  where  there  is  so  much  con- 
fidence being  lost,  people  with  any  sense  of  importance  being  at- 
tached to  particular  pieces  of  mail  or  sectors  of  H-mail  are  not 
going  to  use  it. 

So  I  would  say,  if  come  December,  Madam  Chair,  this  is  still  oc- 
curring, we  have  a  radical  and  unprecedented  problem  that  just 
cannot  go  on.  I  am  almost  at  a  loss  for  words,  and  I  thank  you. 
Miss  Collins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Ackerman. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Madam  Chair,  for  holding 
this  hearing,  and  being  so  responsive  to  the  requests  of  so  many 
of  us  and  doing  this  in  so  timely  a  fashion. 

I  am  frustrated  the  same  as  we  all  are.  Some  of  us  have  been 
following  this  issue  for  quite  some  time.  It  wasn't  too  long  ago  that 
the  Postmaster  General  appeared  before  us  and  I  pointed  out  that 
the  district  that  I  represented  in  New  York  suddenly  appeared  on 
this  new  list  as  having  the  worst  mail  delivery  service  in  the  coun- 
try, and  we  raised  some  concerns  about  that. 

Afterwards,  it  improved  marginally.  We  came  up  to  the  average. 
Then  we  had  reapportionment,  I  picked  up  in  addition  to  Queens 
County,  parts  of  Long  Island.  The  next  report  that  came  out  said 
that  Long  Island  was  now  the  worst  district  for  on-time  delivery  in 
the  country.  I  thought  it  was  me.  Now  it  has  shifted  a  little  bit. 
We  had  a  meeting  immediately  after  that  up  in  New  York  on 
Long  Island  and  we  had  a  series  of  assertions  and  promises  made 
to  us,  and  indeed  after  that,  the  service  did  get  better. 

Next  marking  period,  if  you  will,  brought  us  up  to  just  above  the 
national  average,  but  as  soon  as  that  passed,  we  slipped  back  down 
to  very  close  to  the  bottom  again  and  we  remain  there,  I  guess  with 
the  exception  of  Washington,  DC,  and  this  particular  area. 

But  we  have  been  hearing  complaints  from  our  colleagues,  all 
across  the  country,  that  the  service  is  bad  and  getting  worse.  It 
can't  be  that  all  of  a  sudden  in  the  past  couple  of  years  an  entire 
work  force  with  tens  of  thousands  of  people  suddenly  decided  to  go 
bad.  There  is  something  desperately  wrong  structurally  with  the 
system.  In  our  attempts  to  make  it  better,  the  service  is  getting  de- 
cidedly worse.  Our  constituents  are  getting  very,  very  impatient  as 
well. 

I  am  not  sure  exactly  what  it  is.  I  have  a  very  strong  suspicion 
that  it  has  something  to  do  with  morale.  I  have  a  strong  suspicion 
that  people  who  used  to  take  tremendous  pride  and  feeling  part  of 
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a  very  important  piece  of  America,  no  longer  feel  that  way,  and  mo- 
rale is  something,  I  believe,  that  is  a  function  of  management. 

When  we  have  people  and  we  put  them  out  there  and  replace 
people  who  have  done  a  job  for  an  awfully  long  time  and  hire  new 
people  without  providing  them  with  very  much  training  and  expect 
them  to  do  the  same  job  as  historically  and  traditionally  has  been 
done,  there  is  a  basic  flaw  in  that  kind  of  reasoning. 

I  think  that  when  we  hire  people  and  put  them  out  to  work,  and 
rather  than  hire  enough  people,  by  putting  people  on  overtime  and 
working  them  through  the  day  and  through  the  night,  causes  a  tre- 
mendous lack  of  morale  and  efficiency,  and  we  hire  people  rather 
than  hiring  full-time  permanent  employees  and  go  on  the  cheap 
and  hire  people  under  other  systems  and  schemes  so  that  they  do 
not  have  the  full  kind  of  benefit  packages  that  other  Americans 
working  full-time  jobs  might  have,  that  that  further  creates  prob- 
lems in  morale. 

And  I  think  that  it  is  time  that  some  of  these  things  be  revisited 
and  looked  at,  because  in  the  effort  to  possibly  save  money,  we 
have  come  across  some  very  false  economies.  We  are  doing  a  tre- 
mendous disservice  not  only  to  our  employees  in  the  Postal  Service, 
but  we  are  doing  a  disservice  to  every  single  American  who  de- 
pends upon  the  U.S.  mail. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  our  witnesses  today  to  address 
some  of  these  problems. 

Miss  Collins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ackerman. 

The  subcommittee  will  stand  at  recess  until  10  minutes  to  2,  so 
that  we  can  complete  this  vote  and  then  we  will  be  back  at  that 
time. 

[Recess.] 

Miss  Collins.  The  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Operations  and  Serv- 
ices hearing,  our  mail  delivery  service  nationwide  is  back  in  ses- 
sion. 

On  panel  1  we  have  Mr.  Marvin  Runyon,  Chief  Executive  Officer, 
Postmaster  General  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service;  Mr.  Patrick 
Donahoe,  district  manager,  Capital  District;  Mr.  Eugene  Carter, 
manager,  processing  and  distribution,  Merrifield  Post  Office, 
Northern  Virginia;  Mr.  Stan  Shepard,  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

Do  you  have  a  jurisdiction,  Mr.  Shepard? 

Mr.  Shepard.  Congress  woman,  I  work  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  area 
office. 

Miss  Collins.  In  which  area? 

Mr.  Shepard.  With  the  Mid-Atlantic  area  office. 

Miss  Collins.  Mid-Atlantic. 

Mr.  Shepard.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Miss  Collins.  Would  the  witnesses  please  rise  and  raise  your 
right  hands. 

[Witnesses  sworn.] 

Miss  Collins.  You  may  be  seated. 

Mr.  Runyon,  welcome  to  this  hearing,  and  I  thank  you  for  always 
being  willing  to  appear  at  these  hearings,  answer  questions,  and 
address  the  subcommittee.  I  will  not  limit  you  to  the  5  minutes 
that  I  am  limiting  everyone  to  because,  I  believe,  that  on  your 
shoulders  more  than  anyone  else's  rests  the  responsibility.  So  you 
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take  the  time  that  you  need.  I  will  limit  my  colleagues  to  5  minutes 
in  their  questioning. 
You  may  proceed. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MARVIN  RUNYON,  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFI- 
CER, POSTMASTER  GENERAL,  U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE;  PAT- 
RICK DONAHOE,  DISTRICT  MANAGER,  CAPITAL  DISTRICT, 
U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE;  EUGENE  CARTER,  MANAGER,  PROC- 
ESSING AND  DISTRIBUTION,  MERRIFIELD  POST  OFFICE, 
NORTHERN  VIRGINIA,  U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE;  AND  STAN 
SHEPARD,  U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  Runyon.  Thank  you  and  good  afternoon,  Chairwoman  Col- 
lins and  members  of  the  subcommittee.  I  am  here  today  to  talk 
with  you  about  mail  service  and  the  steps  we  are  taking  to  improve 
our  performance  in  the  Washington,  DC,  area  and  nationwide.  We 
are  determined  to  deliver  the  mail  to  the  people  of  this  region,  and 
to  deliver  it  on  time. 

I  understand  the  frustrations  that  this  committee  and  other 
Members  have  expressed  about  service  in  the  Metro  area.  Frankly, 
I  am  frustrated,  too.  However,  in  the  past  2  months,  we  have  made 
some  significant  changes  and  seen  a  measure  of  improvement. 

We  are  moving  in  the  right  direction  across  the  country,  and  here 
in  Washington  DC,  you  will  see  continuous  improvement  over  the 
next  few  weeks  and  months.  Our  goal  remains  to  make  service  here 
among  the  best  of  any  big  city  in  the  Nation. 

To  get  a  clear  picture  of  the  recent  service  problems,  we  have  to 
look  back  a  few  months.  After  the  harsh  winter  had  ended,  I  was 
troubled  to  hear  continuing  reports  of  operational  problems  in  sev- 
eral cities.  I  made  a  decision  to  see  for  myself  and  began  spending 
the  majority  of  my  time  in  our  field  offices,  going  to  plants  and  post 
offices,  meeting  with  our  managers,  and  talking  personally  with 
customers  and  employees. 

In  March,  the  problems  in  Chicago  came  to  a  head.  I  imme- 
diately went  there  to  see  and  hear  about  the  situation,  to  deter- 
mine what  needed  to  be  done,  and  to  get  the  necessary  changes  un- 
derway. Concerned  about  possible  difficulties  in  other  areas,  I  told 
the  Inspection  Service  to  provide  me  with  an  independent  mail  con- 
dition snapshot  in  10  areas  across  the  country. 

The  report  indicated  a  number  of  service  problems.  Here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  area,  large  amounts  of  mail  had  built  up  in 
our  processing  plants,  mail  that  should  have  been  delivered  to  post- 
al customers.  As  soon  as  I  got  the  report,  I  bluntly  told  our  senior 
officers  to  fix  it  and  fix  it  fast. 

Eighteen  days  after  receiving  the  national  Inspection  Service  re- 
port, we  completed  and  announced  some  sweeping  changes  in  man- 
agement. I  named  a  new  chief  operating  officer  and  eliminated  a 
layer  of  operations  administration  at  Postal  Service  Headquarters 
to  improve  responsiveness  and  increase  accountability.  I  also  re- 
placed the  20  area  managers  with  10  vice  presidents,  reporting  di- 
rectly to  headquarters,  with  a  mandate  to  improve  our  perform- 
ance. 

Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  area  we  have  taken  some  impor- 
tant steps  forward  to  improve  service.  The  mail  identified  by  the 
Inspection  Service  has  been  delivered  and  local  management  is 
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making  progress  in  keeping  up  with  the  current  volume.  The  new 
area  vice  president  is  implementing  a  four-point  plan  for  perform- 
ance improvement.  It  focuses  on  correcting  staffing  shortages,  mak- 
ing sure  that  operations  processes  are  running  properly  from  the 
ground  up,  upgrading  retail  and  customer  services  with  equipment 
and  personnel,  and  reviewing  the  infrastructure  to  determine  facil- 
ity and  equipment  needs.  He  has  my  full  support,  and  you  have  my 
commitment  that  we  will  get  results. 

What  do  I  mean  by  results?  The  kind  we  have  achieved  in  Chi- 
cago. Last  month,  area  Vice  President  Bill  Good  reported  that  serv- 
ice quality  there  has  improved  significantly  in  the  last  4  months. 

Now,  remember  that  service  problems  came  to  a  head  in  mid- 
March,  and  the  service  improvement  team  didn't  arrive  on  site 
until  the  end  of  the  month.  In  quarter  III  tests  taken  in  March, 
April,  and  May,  the  external  first-class  measurement  scores  for 
Chicago  showed  an  improvement  of  nearly  10-percentage  points  in 
overnight  mail  service,  compared  to  the  previous  quarter,  to  75  per- 
cent on-time  delivery. 

And  in  follow-up  tests  conducted  2  weeks  ago  by  the  Inspection 
Service,  on-time  delivery  has  improved  by  nearly  350  percent  com- 
pared with  late  March.  According  to  the  tests,  more  than  85  per- 
cent of  local  mail  is  being  delivered  overnight  and  more  than  96 
percent  is  delivered  by  the  second  day. 

Chairwoman  Collins,  the  Postal  Service  is  a  strong,  proud  organi- 
zation. In  hundreds  of  communities  across  this  great  country, 
Americans  are  served  very  well  by  their  post  masters,  supervisors, 
clerks,  letter  carriers,  and  mail  handlers.  We  have  service  problems 
to  overcome  in  some  cities  and  we  are  working  to  fix  them.  We  can 
deliver  top-quality  service  to  this  area  and  to  the  Nation,  and  we 
will  do  it. 

I  know  that  there  have  been  several  staff  briefings  on  service 
quality  and  the  actions  that  we  are  taking.  We  welcome  your  con- 
tinued interest  and  support  as  we  work  to  improve  our  perform- 
ance. 

Thank  you,  that  concludes  my  remarks. 

Miss  Collins.  Thank  you. 

We  will  hear  from  all  of  the  witnesses  before  we  entertain  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Donahoe. 

Mr.  Donahoe.  Good  afternoon,  Chairwoman  Collins  and  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee.  My  name  is  Patrick  Donahoe.  I  am  the 
district  manager  of  customer  service  and  sales  for  the  Capital  Dis- 
trict. As  district  manager,  I  am  responsible  for  delivery,  collections, 
and  retail  operations  serving  approximately  3  million  people. 

The  Capital  District  provides  daily  delivery  of  7.8  million  pieces 
of  mail.  We  deliver  mail  to  912,173  addresses  in  Montgomery, 
Prince  George's,  Calvert,  Charles,  St.  Mary's,  and  a  portion  of  Anne 
Arundel  and  Howard  Counties  in  Maryland,  as  well  as  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Additionally,  I  am  responsible  for  postal  operation 
support  functions,  entailing  human  resources,  finance,  customer 
service,  support,  and  purchasing  for  both  post  offices  and  process- 
ing and  distribution  centers  in  the  Capital  District. 
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The  Capital  District  service  and  sales  functions  are  performed  by 
6,600  people  in  585  post  offices,  postal  stations,  and  branches.  We 
also  operate  six  vehicle  maintenance  facilities. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Henry  Pankey,  area  vice  president  of  oper- 
ations, we  are  presently  undertaking  a  plan  to  improve  service  in 
the  Capital  District  and  northern  Virginia.  This  plan  concentrates 
on  four  major  areas:  increased  staffing,  operational  process  review, 
customer  service  and  retail  initiatives,  and  operational  infrastruc- 
ture. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  and  will  be  happy  to  discuss  these  plans 
in  detail  and  answer  any  additional  questions  you  may  have.  This 
concludes  my  remarks. 

Thank  you. 

Miss  Collins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Donahoe. 

Mr.  Eugene  Carter. 

Mr.  Carter.  Good  afternoon,  Chairwoman  Collins  and  members 
of  the  subcommittee.  My  name  is  Eugene  Carter  III,  and  I  am  the 
plant  manager  of  the  Northern  Virginia  Processing  and  Distribu- 
tion Center  located  in  Merrifleld,  VA.  I  have  been  in  the  position 
for  roughly  3  years  and  I  am  responsible  for  the  management  of 
the  mail  processing  operation  at  this  location. 

This  plant  provides  service  for  most  of  the  counties  of  Arlington, 
Fairfax,  and  Prince  William,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Alexandria.  Pres- 
ently, there  are  over  2,000  people  working  at  the  plant,  performing 
activities  connected  with  the  distribution  of  nearly  6  million  pieces 
of  mail  a  day. 

We  operate  with  an  annual  budget  of  $91  million  that  is  required 
to  provide  the  quality  service  that  our  customers  expect.  I  have 
been  a  postal  employee  for  22  years,  during  which  time  I  have  per- 
formed a  majority  of  activities  connected  with  the  process  of  sorting 
mail. 

As  my  colleague  alleged,  under  the  guidance  of  Henry  Pankey, 
area  vice  president  of  operations,  we  are  presently  undertaking  a 
joint  plan  between  the  Washington  Metropolitan  offices  to  improve 
service.  The  plan  concentrates  on  the  four  main  areas  that  he  indi- 
cated: increased  staffing,  operational  processes,  customer  service 
and  retail  initiatives,  and  operational  infrastructure. 

Together  with  the  employees  and  other  managers  of  the  North- 
ern Virginia  Processing  and  Distribution  Center,  we  strive  to  place 
the  needs  of  our  customers  first.  The  initiatives  we  are  taking  will 
enhance  our  ability  to  meet  the  mailing  needs  of  our  customers. 

This  concludes  my  remarks  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to 
any  questions  you  may  have. 

Miss  Collins.  Thank  you  very  much. 

And  Mr.  Stan  Shepherd. 

Mr.  Shepard.  Good  afternoon,  Madam  Chairwoman  Collins  and 
members  of  the  subcommittee.  I  am  Stan  Shepard.  I  live  in  Forest- 
ville,  MD.  I  have  25  years  of  service  with  the  Postal  Service,  with 
1  year  being  spent  active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  my  career,  which  started  in  Dallas,  TX,  as  mail  handler,  I 
have  had  various  management  assignments,  from  supervisor  of  the 
mails  to  plant  manager.  I  am  currently  assigned  to  the  Mid-Atlan- 
tic area  office. 
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I  understand  the  concerns  of  this  committee  with  respect  to  mail 
service  in  the  Washington,  DC,  area,  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  an- 
swer your  questions. 

Thank  you. 

Miss  Collins.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Shepard. 

I  will  begin  my  questions  with  Mr.  Runyon.  I  have  several  ques- 
tions for  you. 

There  is  a  tremendous  disparity  in  the  level  of  postal  service 
around  the  country.  How  do  you  account  for  the  difference  in  serv- 
ice for  residents  in  Detroit  and  residents  in  cities  of  comparable 
size? 

Mr.  Runyon.  When  we  went  into  Chicago  where  the  service  was 
not  as  good  as  it  was  in  other  cities,  we  found  that  the  normal  proc- 
esses that  we  have,  and  the  normal  procedures  that  we  have  were 
not  being  followed  in  the  manner  in  which  they  should  have  been 
followed.  As  we  got  those  back  into  the  process  to  where  they 
should  be,  we  found  that  our  service  has  improved. 

So  we  are  looking  to  see  in  those  areas  where  we  are  not  having 
good  results,  to  see  if  we  are  following  all  of  the  necessary  proc- 
esses that  we  have  that  we  know  how  to  deliver  mail.  Our  people 
do  know  how  to  do  that,  and  where  it  is  not  happening,  it  is  where 
someone  has  changed  something  that  should  have  been  done  and 
we  need  to  get  that  corrected. 

Miss  Collins.  What,  if  anything,  does  the  Postal  Service  do,  or 
is  planning  to  do,  to  compensate  people  that  are  financially  harmed 
as  a  result  of  late  or  undelivered  mail? 

Mr.  Runyon.  Well,  we  have  three  types  of  mail  that  can  be  used 
to  keep  people  from  having  that  kind  of  a  problem,  and  those  are 
registered  mail,  express  mail,  and  insured  mail.  So  we  do  have 
those  classes  of  mail  that  can  be  used. 

Miss  Collins.  What  happens  to  people  on  Social  Security  then 
if  their  checks  are  lost  in  the  mail  or  delayed  for  2  or  3  weeks? 

Mr.  Runyon.  Well,  we  just  have  to  get  our  service  in  place  so 
that  does  not  happen.  We  have  to  improve  our  service. 

Miss  Collins.  But  there  is  no  compensation? 

Mr.  Runyon.  We  have  no  policy  for  that  at  the  present  time. 

Miss  Collins.  Postal  Service  has  more  employees  now  than 
when  you  became  Postmaster  General.  The  use  of  overtime  is  still 
well  above  your  plan  and  above  the  usage  when  you  became  Post- 
master General.  If  layoffs  will  not  affect  mail  delivery,  does  that 
mean  the  people  who  may  be  laid  off  aren't  doing  anything  produc- 
tive? 

Mr.  Runyon.  Well,  the  fact  is,  we  do  have  15,000  more  employ- 
ees now  than  we  did  before  we  had  the  early-out  incentive  and  peo- 
ple left.  The  reason  we  have  more  employees  now  is  that  we  have 
8  billion  more  pieces  of  mail  to  deliver.  We  have  2.7  million  more 
addresses,  which  means  that  we  have  to  have  letter  carriers  to  de- 
liver that  mail.  Those  are  the  reasons. 

Had  we  not  done  the  restructuring  that  we  did  and  reduce  the 
overhead  by  some  23,000  positions  and  had  our  automation  not 
been  in  place  and  reduced  some  22,000  people  during  that  time,  we 
would  have  35,000  more  people  today  than  we  have. 

Miss  Collins.  Would  the  mail  service  be  better? 
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Mr.  Runyon.  The  mail  service  is  not  a  result  of  those  changes 
in  numbers.  When  we  have  automation,  the  mail  service  improves 
because  automation  does  a  much  better  job  than  people  do  from  a 
quality  standpoint,  in  that  the  machines  don't  get  tired  and  they 
don't  make  mistakes,  as  the  general  rule. 

Miss  Collins.  As  the  Chair  of  the  subcommittee,  I  have  received 
letters  from  postal  workers  who  say  they  are  unable  to  have  a  fam- 
ily life  because  of  the  long  overtime  hours  they  have  to  work.  I 
have  also  been  told  by  postal  workers  that  when  you  had  the  early 
retirements,  what  happened  was  that  you  lost  your  seasoned,  expe- 
rienced postal  workers  and  that  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
delays  and  the  breakdown  in  service. 

Mr.  Runyon.  We  did,  in  fact,  lose  a  lot  of  people  with  experience 
and  we  had  48,000  people  roughly  that  took  that  incentive,  and 
those  people  had  at  least  20  years  of  service  and  experience  behind 
them.  So  they  left  and  we  hired  new  people.  That  is  a  fact,  and  as 
a  result  of  that,  we  have  worked  excessive  overtime.  I  can  tell  you, 
though,  that  our  overtime  for  the  past  several  accounting  periods 
has  been  less  than  it  was  at  this  time  last  year. 

Miss  Collins.  Are  you  still  hiring  the  contractual  instead  of  full- 
time  employees  with  all  the  benefits? 

Mr.  Runyon.  At  the  present  time,  we  are  hiring  career  employ- 
ees, transitional  employees,  and  casual  employees,  yes. 

Miss  Collins.  Transitional  and  casual  employees  are  what? 

Mr.  Runyon.  They  are  not  career  employees.  In  other  words 

Miss  Collins.  They  are  contractual  employees  with  no  benefits? 

Mr.  Runyon.  Casual  employees  have  no  benefits.  Transitional 
employees  have  some  benefits.  Not  a  full-career  employee's  bene- 
fits, that  is  right. 

Miss  Collins.  Does  that  mean  you  only  intend  to  keep  them  a 
short  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Runyon.  Yes.  The  reason  the  transitional  employees  were 
there  was  because  of  the  automation  that  is  coming  in,  and  we 
reached  an  understanding  with  our  labor  unions  that  where  we 
knew  a  piece  of  automation  was  going  to  go  into  place  and  we  had 
career  employees  who  left,  that  we  would  replace  them  with  a  tran- 
sitional employee  because  they  would  be  employees  not  needed  and 
we  didn't  want  to  have  career  employees  to  be  laid  off.  So  we  re- 
placed them  with  transitional  employees.  When  they  are  hired, 
they  understand  that  they  are  there  for  a  period  of  time. 

Now,  the  Postal  Service  has  used  casual  employees  for  an  aw- 
fully long  time  and  the  number  of  casual  employees  that  we  have 
on  the  role  today  is  very  similar  to  what  we  had  2  years  ago. 

Miss  Collins.  Are  you  planning  more  layoffs  of  the  professional 
employees? 

Mr.  Runyon.  Well,  we  have  had  no  layoffs  of 

Miss  Collins.  Are  you  expecting  to  lay  off? 

Mr.  Runyon.  Well,  we  have  a  unique  problem  that  has  surfaced 
recently,  and  that  is  that  the  MSPB  has  ruled  that  we  had  a  RIF 
when  we  did  our  restructuring  and  we  are  still  looking  at  that  to 
determine  how  we  have  to  handle  that. 

Miss  Collins.  OK. 

Mr.  Donahoe,  at  the  southern  Maryland  mail  facility  in  Capitol 
Heights,  2.3  million  pieces  of  unprocessed  bulk  mail  was  found 
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stored  in  tractor  trailers.  What,  if  any,  action  has  been  taken 
against  the  people  responsible  for  that? 

You  want  me  to  repeat  my  question? 

Mr.  Donahoe.  Yes,  ma'am,  if  you  could. 

Miss  Collins.  At  the  southern  Maryland  mail  facility  in  Capitol 
Heights,  as  a  result  of  a  surprise  audit  conducted  by  the  postal  in- 
spectors, 2,300,000  pieces  of  unprocessed  bulk  mail  was  found 
stored  in  tractor  trailers.  I  image  someone  had  to  know  about  it  in 
order  to  get  the  tractor  trailers  there.  What,  if  any  action,  has  been 
taken  against  the  people  responsible  for  storing  this  bulk  mail  in 
tractor  trailers  instead  of  seeing  that  it  is  delivered? 

Mr.  Donahoe.  Well,  since  the  time  in  May  when  we  discovered 
the  mail,  the  postal  inspector  discovered  the  mail,  the  mail  was 
cleaned  up  immediately.  Actions  that  have  been  taken  since  then 
are  under  review  currently  by  the  Postal  Inspection  Service. 

Miss  COLLINS.  Two  weeks  ago  on  July  21,  you  testified  before  the 
full  committee — or  you  briefed  the  full  committee  staff  and  told 
them  there  was  no  backlog  of  mail  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
then  1  day  later  we  read  in  the  paper  that  the  Postal  Service  in 
this  area  is  using  overtime  the  next  weekend  to  clear  up  mail  in 
the  District.  Why  didn't  you  tell  us  2  weeks  ago  there  was  a  maior 
backlog?  J 

Mr.  Donahoe.  We  didn't  consider  it  a  major  backlog,  Congress- 
woman.  What  we  did  two  weekends  ago,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Pankey,  was  to  agree,  as  a  group,  in  the  Baltimore-Washington 
area  and  northern  Virginia  to  try  to  work  every  piece  of  mail  so 
that  both  in  mail  processing  and  delivery  we  had  zero-delayed  mail 
in  any  of  our  facilities. 

Miss  Collins.  So  you  didn't  tell  the  staff  about  the  backlog  be- 
cause you  didn't  think  it  was  major? 

Mr.  Donahoe.  We  have  an  on-hand  count  of  mail  on  a  daily 
basis  in  all  of  our  plants  that  arrives  during  the  day  and  we  proc- 
ess. At  times,  we  do  have  some  situations  where  we  have  some  de- 
layed mail,  that  either  we  couldn't  work  because  of  the  volumes  or 
that  it  arrived  after  our  cut-off  times.  The  volumes  that  we  had  on 
hand  in  those  days  were  not  considered  that  critical  and  they  were 
not  as  high  as  we  had  back  in  the  May  timeframe. 

Miss  Collins.  That  seems  very  peculiar  that  you  tell  staff  there 
is  no  backlog  in  the  District  of  Columbia  area  and  then  the  very 
next  day  you  can  read  in  the  paper  that  the  District  Post  Office 
Service  in  this  area  is  using  overtime  next  weekend  to  clear  up 
mail. 

Mr.  Donahoe.  I  am  sorry,  ma'am.  That  was  the— that  weekend 
right  there.  I  think  we  had  our  meeting  on  Thursday,  and  then— 
or  Wednesday,  and  the  following  weekend  is  where  we  used  the 
time  to  clean  the  mail  up. 

Miss  Collins.  I  am  going  to  stop  my  questions  until  later  in 
order  to  give  my  colleagues  an  opportunity. 

Ms.  Morella,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mrs.  Morella.  Thank  you. 

Miss  Collins.  I  will  come  back  to  you  later. 

Mrs.  Morella.  I  was  looking— Mr.  Runyon,  I  was  looking  at  that 
chart  that  I  have  come  to  know  reasonably  well  on  customer  rat- 
ings and  overnight  first-class,  on-time  performance,  and  we  all 
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know  how  poorly  New  York  is  doing  and  this  area  is  down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  heap.  But  in  your  testimony,  you  mention  how  much 
better  Chicago  is  doing  and  how,  in  the  latest  report,  it  is  75  per- 
cent for  the  overnight,  and  so  it  went  up  like  10  points. 

I  notice,  however,  that  for  customer  ratings,  which  is  like  the 
customer  satisfaction,  it  is  the  lowest  in  the  Nation,  51  percent.  Is 
that  because  of  the  failure  to  establish  credibility  now  that  you 
have  shown  an  improvement  in  the  rating? 

I  just  found  it  astounding  as  I  was  looking  through  the  list  to  see 
customer  satisfaction,  in  light  of  your  success,  down  at  51  percent, 
which  is  the  failure  rate. 

Mr.  Runyon.  Customer  satisfaction  index,  I  need  to  explain  how 
that  is  done.  I  am  not  happy  with  the  way  it  is  done  and  we  need 
to  make  some  slight  changes. 

In  March,  for  about  20  days,  surveys  are  sent  out,  244,000  sur- 
veys are  sent  out  to  people  asking  what  their  experience  with  the 
mail  the  prior  quarter  was;  let's  think  back  3  months  and  tell  us. 
So  they  are  talking  about  December,  January,  and  February. 

Then  that  is  all  tabulated  and  it  takes  them  3  months  from 
March  until  July,  when  we  get  that  report.  So  what  you  are  seeing 
when  you  read  that  is  what  the  customer's  thought  in  December, 
January,  and  February  as  best  as  they  can  remember  it  in  March 
when  they  get  the  survey. 

The  report  to  us,  as  I  say,  comes  3  months  later.  So  we  are  really 
about  6  months  behind  as  far  as  using  them.  Now,  it  does  say  what 
they  thought  at  that  time.  It  doesn't  say  what  it  is  right  then. 
EXFC  is  tested  for  3  months  and  then  you  get  the  report.  So  we 
are  talking  about  two  different  times  and  two  different  timeframes. 

I  have,  myself,  tried  to  move  EXFC  back  3  months  or  forward  3 
months  or  CSI  and  try  to  get  them  side  by  side.  One  doesn't  lead 
to  the  other  necessarily. 

Mrs.  Morella.  One  reflects  3  months  earlier. 

Mr.  Runyon.  Yes,  and  when  you  move  one  3  months,  they  don't 
necessarily  always  agree,  those  two  indicators  don't. 

You  can  have  a  low  on-time  EXFC  and  a  very  high  customer  sat- 
isfaction, because  I  guess  it  depends  on  what  the  customer  is  used 
to. 

Mrs.  Morella.  I  have  seen  that.  Are  these  done  by  telephone 
survey  crews? 

Mr.  Runyon.  No,  they  are  not.  They  are  done  by  mail. 

Mrs.  Morella.  Price  Waterhouse  does 

Mr.  Runyon.  Price  Waterhouse  does  the  EXFC,  and — I  can't  re- 
member what  is  the  other,  Opinion  Research  Corporation,  and  they 
do — both  of  those  organizations  are  very,  very  large  organizations 
and  do  a  lot  of  big-time  businesses. 

Mrs.  Morella.  Taking  the  Postal  Service  out  of  the  picture  for 
the  moment,  which  Postal  Service  among  the  developed  countries 
would  you  say  was  the  most  efficient?  That  is,  not  considering  the 
cost  of  postage,  but  simply  looking  at  efficiency. 

Here  are  the  countries  I  would  like  to  mention  to  you:  Australia, 
Canada,  Denmark,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  New  Zealand. 
Which  compares  in  size  with  us  in  terms  of  pieces  of  mail  in  the 
mail  stream — I  am  trying  to  get  an  international  comparison.  Do 
those  systems  break  even,  have  a  deficit,  a  profit,  do  you  know? 
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Mr.  Runyon.  I  would  like  to  submit  that  for  the  record.  I  really 
don't  know  offhand.  I  know  that  the  cost  of  mail  by  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  is  the  least.  I  am  told  that  it  is  the  best,  that  our  deliveries 
are  as  good  as  other  countries  are. 

You  have  to  consider,  though,  sometimes  the  size  and  scope  of 
foreign  countries,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  get  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion that  you  are  talking  about.  I  would  like  to  see  some  opinion 
research  studies  made  in  the  10  largest  post  offices  outside  of  this 
country  and  see  how  people  think  about  their  mail.  I  lived  in  Can- 
ada for  3  years  and  we  were  never  very  happy  in  Canada. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

In  general,  there  is  no  country  comparable  to  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  Postal  Service  handles  almost  50  percent  of  the  total  mail  passing  through 
all  the  postal  administrations  of  the  world.  To  put  this  in  perspective,  on  the  follow- 
ing chart,  the  United  States  is  listed  first  as  a  frame  of  reference. 

Volume  nieces  Pjeces  per  Postage,  do- 

Country  000    *  Employees         employee  per        Profit  Loss  B/E         mestic  oz  let- 

year  ter  US$ 

USA 165,228  733,675  225,206  X         .290 

Germany  8,838  333,407  26,508     X         .600 

Denmark 1,903  25,636  74,231  X         N/A 

Great  Britain  16,464  190,000  86,652  X         .343 

Sweden 2,850  58,345  48,847     N/A       .359 

Australia1  4,120  33,605  122,601  X         .319 

Canada2  9,958  57,240  173,969     X         .337 

New  Zealand3 


■Source:  1992  annual  report,  Australia  Post. 

'Source:  1994  annual  report,  Canada  Post  Corporation,  fiscal  year  1992  from  5-year  review. 

3 No  published  information  on  volume  or  employment  since  fiscal  year  1987  when  the  Post  was  separated  from  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  and  made  a  government-owned  independent  corporation. 

Source:  1992  Statistique  des  Services  Postal,  International  Bureau,  UPU,  Berne,  1993,  except  as  noted. 

Measuring  efficiency  is  not  a  simple  matter.  We  have  used  for  this  exercise  the 
number  of  pieces  of  mail  handled  per  employee  per  year,  as  a  proxy  for  efficiency. 
There  are  other  ways  to  measure  efficiency  which  take  into  account  capitol  invest- 
ments and  other  factors.  This,  though,  would  be  a  long  term  project,  not  to  mention 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  countries  do  not  even  collect  the  information  for  a  more 
sophisticated  efficiency  measure. 

New  Zealand,  does  not  publish  any  information  on  volume  or  employment  levels. 
This  is,  apparently  viewed  as  competitively  sensitive  information.  We  are  still  trying 
to  get  "special  dispensation"  to  have  this  information  gathered  for  us,  but  we  are 
not  hopeful  that  it  will  be  forthcoming. 

Mrs.  Morella.  See,  gee,  it  is  funny.  I  heard  just  the  opposite. 
Canada  is  one  of  those  countries  where  it  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion that  it  was  kind  of  an  efficient  model. 

Mr.  Runyon.  Well,  I  will  have  to  get  the 

Mrs.  Morella.  That  is  one  where  the  overnight  delivery  rate 
would  be  high,  but  customer  satisfaction,  if  you  answered,  it  would 
be  high. 

Mr.  Runyon.  Well,  their  standards  are  somewhat  different  than 
ours,  and  I  will  get  those  to  you  to,  because  I  think  they  grade 
themselves  on  being  on  time  from  a  different  standard  than  we  do. 
We  have  very  tight  standards. 

Mrs.  Morella.  I  would  be  very  interested  in  whatever  you  can 
garner.  And  since  service  quality  varies  so  greatly,  it  appears  from 
one  reason  to  the  next,  are  there  programs  to  teach  the  operating 
processes  that  are  used  in  better  performing  regions  to  those  that 
are  not  performing  as  well? 
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Mr.  Runyon.  We  are  in  the  process.  As  I  just  mentioned,  we 
have  named  10  new  vice  presidents,  one  for  each  of  our  areas,  and 
they  have  the  responsibility  to  make  sure  that  the  facilities  in  their 
area  are  operating  to  the  processes  that  we  have  and  that  they  do 
improve  the  operations  in  those  areas. 

Mrs.  Morella.  I  know  my  time  has  elapsed. 

May  I,  Madam  Chair,  submit  some  questions? 

Miss  Collins.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Morella.  Not  only  not  only  for  the  record,  but  I  have  a  se- 
ries of  questions  I  need  to  be  answered,  and  also  our  plant  man- 
agers, Mr.  Donahoe,  has  been  very  helpful  where  you  talk  about 
those  four  points. 

Would  you,  maybe,  in  writing  tell  me  what  they  mean.  I  know, 
in  general,  what  the  words  mean,  but  what  they  mean  in  terms  of 
what  you  are  going  to  be  doing? 

Thank  you,  Madam  Chair. 

Miss  Collins.  Thank  you,  and  without  objection  your  questions 
will  be  submitted  for  the  record  and  we  will  come  back  to  you  for 
further  questions,  if  you  are  able  to  stay. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

Responses  to  Written  Questions  Submitted  by  Hon.  Constance  A.  Morella  to 

Marvin  T.  Runyon 

Question.  Taking  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  out  of  the  picture  for  the  moment,  which 
postal  service  in  the  developed  country  would  you  say  was  most  efficient  (not  consid- 
ering the  cost  of  postage,  etc. — simply  gauging  efficiency)  Australia,  Canada,  Den- 
mark, Germany,  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  New  Zealand,  *  *  *?  Which  compares  in 
size  with  us  in  terms  of  pieces  of  mail  in  the  mail  stream?  Do  these  postal  services 
break  even,  have  a  deficit,  make  a  profit? 

Answer.  In  general,  there  is  no  country  comparable  to  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  Postal  Service  handles  almost  50  percent  of  the  total  mail  passing 
through  all  the  postal  administrations  of  the  world.  To  put  this  in  perspective,  on 
the  following  chart,  the  United  States  is  listed  first  as  a  frame  of  reference. 

Unl    mo  nioroc  '>'eCeS  Per  Postage  dO- 

Country  nnnnnn  Employees        employee  per        Profit  Loss  B/E         mestic  oz  let- 

•  year  ter  US$ 

USA 165,228  733,675  225,206 

Germany 

Denmark 

Great  Britain  

Sweden 

Australia '  

Canada2 

New  Zealand3 

1  Source:  1992  annual  report,  Australia  Post. 

2 1994  annual  report,  Canada  Post  Corporation,  fiscal  year  1992  from  5  year  review. 

3  No  published  information  on  volume  or  employment  since  fiscal  year  1987  when  the  Post  was  separated  from  the  Executive  branch  of  the 
government  and  made  a  government-owned  independent  corporation. 

Source:  1992  Statistique  des  Services  Postal,  International  Bureau,  UPU,  Berne.  1993.  except  as  noted. 

Measuring  efficiency  is  not  a  simple  matter.  We  have  used  for  this  exercise  the 
number  of  pieces  of  mail  handled  per  employee  per  year,  as  a  proxy  for  efficiency. 
There  are  other  ways  to  measure  efficiency  which  take  into  account  capitol  invest- 
ments and  other  factors.  This,  though,  would  be  a  long  term  project,  not  to  mention 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  countries  do  not  even  collect  the  information  needed  for 
a  more  sophisticated  efficiency  measure. 

New  Zealand,  does  not  publish  any  information  on  volume  or  employment  levels. 
This  is,  apparently  viewed  as  competitively  sensitive  information.  We  are  still  trying 
to  get  "special  dispensation"  to  have  this  information  gathered  for  us,  but  we  are 
not  hopeful  that  it  will  be  forthcoming. 

Question.  What  is  the  philosophy  that  makes  the  best  system  move — what  is  the 
expectancy  of  the  customer,  is  the  goal  which  that  postal  system  puts  on  itself  real- 
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istic  and  do  they  meet  that  goal  in  accordance  with  the  customers  expectancy? 
Would  you  answer  the  same  questions  substituting  the  U.S.  Postal  Service?  (goals, 
realistic,  customer  expectancy) 

If  there  is  a  great  variance  in  the  USPS  goals  and  realistic  mail  delivery,  should 
we  be  changing  something  so  that  the  goals  are  realistic? 

Answer.  We  believe  our  goals  are  realistic  and  achievable.  While  we  have  not  con- 
sistently met  them  in  some  of  the  larger  metropolitan  areas  this  year,  we  have  no 
intention  of  abandoning  those  goals.  Our  customers  are  relying  on  us  to  perform  at 
stated  levels,  and  we  have  every  intention  of  continuing  to  improve  our  performance 
until  we  meet  those  levels.  We  have  recently  changed  our  operational  structure, 
both  at  Headquarters  and  in  the  field,  to  make  it  easier  for  our  people,  at  every 
level,  to  provide  the  level  of  service  our  customers  expect  and  deserve.  When  we  do 
not  reach  a  goal,  our  initial  reaction  should  be,  "What  do  we  need  to  do  differently 
to  meet  that  goal?"  Only  as  a  last  resort,  if  other  efforts  fail,  do  we  want  to  consider 
changing  that  goal. 

Question.  If  the  USPS  was  a  private  corporation,  how  would  it  be  organized  for 
efficiency?  Is  there  any  parallel  with  the  USPS  as  it  exists  today?  Who,  in  private 
industry,  is  responsible  for  the  final  product  and  the  balance  sheet? 

The  Postal  Service  is  a  huge  organization.  Who  takes  final  responsibility  for  the 
chaos  the  customers  are  facing  today? 

Answer.  A  combination  of  factors  has  contributed  to  the  decline  in  service.  When 
we  offered  the  early  retirement  in  1992,  many  experienced  craft  employees  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  offer,  which  we  had  not  anticipated.  Consequently,  the  lack  of  experi- 
enced personnel  and  insufficient  staffing  at  some  offices,  combined  with  severe  win- 
ter weather  and  heavy  mail  volumes  caused  the  dip  in  our  service  performance.  I 
think  we  have  dedicated  employees  and  managers  who  are  committed  to  providing 
high  quality  mail  service.  I  think  we  have  a  good  system  and  we  just  have  to  use 
it  the  way  it  was  designed. 

Question.  This  final  question  is  one  that  you  may  expect.  It  is  in  regard  to  the 
stamp  honoring  241  of  our  American  servicemen  who  lost  their  lives  in  a  multi- 
national peacekeeping  and  humanitarian  mission  in  Beirut,  Lebanon  on  October  23, ' 
1983.  Actually,  a  total  of  273  American  service  personnel  were  lost  during  the  1982- 
1984  period  along  with  many  allied  soldiers.  Can  there  be  any  further  reconsider- 
ation to  honor  these  lives  with  a  commemorative  stamp? 

Answer.  The  Postal  Service  gave  this  proposal  for  a  Beirut  stamp  very  serious 
consideration.  However,  after  discussing  the  issue  with  the  Citizens  Stamp  Advi- 
sory Committee,  we  decided  that  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  commemorate  trage- 
dies or  disasters  on  postage  stamps.  Regrettably,  any  other  course  of  action  would 
place  the  Postal  Service  in  the  difficult  position  of  attempting  to  determine  the  rel- 
ative historical  importance  of  one  such  event  over  another. 

Miss  Collins.  The  Chair  will  call  on  the  members  in  the  order 
in  which  they  have  arrived,  so  the  next  one  will  be  Mr.  Wynn. 

Mr.  WYNN.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairwoman. 

Before  I  begin  questioning,  I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  include  in  the  record  a  letter  from  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents regarding  the  treatment  of  lower  level  employees  at  the  post 
office  located  in  Silver  Spring,  MD. 

Miss  Collins.  Without  objection. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

Silver  Spring,  MD, 

May  26,  1994. 
Mr.  Marvin  T.  Runyon, 
Postmaster  General,  Headquarters,  U.S.  Postal  Service,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Postmaster  General  Runyon:  It  is  rare  indeed  that  a  mail  carrier  towers 
above  their  peers  in  uniqueness  of  service  and  dedication  to  the  needs  of  customers 
as  does  Mr.  Frank  Gilliard  III  of  the  Silver  Spring,  MD  Post  Office.  I've  enclosed 
a  letter  of  commendation  for  Mr.  Gilliard  which  I  trust  you  will  send  through  chan- 
nels with  an  endorsement.  I  realize  that  this  is  not  the  usual  channel  for  transmit- 
ting a  letter  of  commendation,  but  Mr.  Gilliard  is  not  a  usual  individual. 

Also,  in  support  of  Mr.  Gilliard,  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  seemingly  unjust 
difficulties  that  he,  and  others,  have  encountered  with  middle  management  .  .  .  dif- 
ficulties leading  to  adverse  records  in  his  personnel  file.  Ordinarily,  I  would  not  in- 
volve myself  with  such  matters,  but  upon  researching  the  situation  independent  of 
Mr.  Gilliard's  statements,  I  found  circumstances  reflective  of  extraordinary  heavy- 
handed  treatment  and  potentially  unjustified  bias  that  needs  a  thorough  investiga- 
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tion.  I  also  found  that  others  in  lower-level  positions  also  have  encountered  stressful 
work  situations  created  by  middle  management  that  should  not  be  tolerated  by  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service. 

In  addition,  I  found  that  the  morale  among  mail  carriers  under  certain  middle 
management  personnel  couldn't  be  lower;  they  speak  of  continual  harassment  and 
burdensome  injustice;  they  feel  threatened  and  helpless  in  spite  of  a  grievance  sys- 
tem that  should  prevent  inequities.  I  heard  similar  language  from  Mr.  Mike  Hake, 
another  excellent  mail  carrier  (of  mine),  prior  to  his  suicide  in  1988.  I  believed,  even 
then,  that  his  work  conditions  created  stresses  that  became  insurmountable  for  him. 

My  investigations  led  me  to  conclude  that  the  Silver  Spring  Post  Office  reeks  with 
family  ties  in  key  management  positions.  I  have  evidence  that  this  situation  has 
lead  to  favoritism  toward  friends,  or  those  within  family  circles,  and  to  controlled- 
abuse  of  those  outside  the  "inner  circle." 

The  current  investigation  of  huge  financial  losses  over  a  long  time  period,  being 
conducted  at  the  Silver  Spring  Post  Office,  further  suggests  the  existence  and 
strength  of  a  working  "inner  circle."  Such  financial  losses  over  time  generally  would 
not  be  possible  without  a  sophisticated  coverup  system.  Persons  to  whom  others  are 
obligated,  or  dependent  upon,  could  pull  off  such  a  scheme  with  protective  cover. 

The  Silver  Spring  Post  Office  is  also  known  to  delay  mail  delivery  by  returning 
mail  (just  received)  back  to  the  Gaithersburg  Distribution  Center  for  no  rational 
reason. 

On  23  May  1994,  I  spoke  at  length  with  Mr.  Gary  Ballard,  the  temporary  Officer- 
in-Charge  of  the  Silver  Spring  Post  Office  about  the  problems  I  noted  in  this  letter. 
I  conveyed  to  him  my  seriousness  to  do  whatever  I  can  do  to  follow  through  with 
helping  to  make  my  Post  Office  a  better  place  to  work  and  to  receive  mail  services. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Runyon,  I  recommend  that  an  investigation  be  initiated  imme- 
diately to  confirm  or  deny  my  allegations  that  the  following  ills  pervade  the  Silver 
Spring  Post  Office:  (1)  unjust,  biased  treatment  of  lower-level  employees;  (2)  exces- 
sive family  ties  leading  to  circles  of  "inner  control;"  (3)  cronyism;  and  (4)  executive 
offices  inaccessible  to  the  rest  of  the  Post  Office  and  to  the  public.  The  latter  item 
creates  the  need  for  a  Citizens  Committee  of  the  Post  Office  which  was  initiated  by 
the  late  OIC  of  the  Silver  Spring  Post  Office. 

From  my  vantage  point,  the  major  problem  (item  #4)  seems  to  be  the  isolation 
of  the  Postmaster  (or  OIC)  from  being  in  touch  with  the  very  operation  for  which 
they  bear  responsibility.  The  other  problems  (items  #1,  2,  3)  could  undoubtedly  be 
controlled  by  responsible  executive  (Postmaster)  leadership  who  intelligently  shep- 
herds all  working  and  management  levels  justly. 

I  would  appreciate  your  response  advising  me  of  your  proposed  action  to  explore 
and  correct  these  destructive  acts  of  malfeasance.  Please  call  upon  me  for  any  as- 
sistance you  may  need  in  the  future. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Boucher,  DVM,  Ph.D. 

Enclosure:  Letter  of  commendation  for  Mr.  Frank  Gilliard  III. 
Thru:  Mr.  Marvin  T.  Runyon,  Postmaster  General,  HQ,  U.S.  Postal  Service,  475 

L'Enfant  Plaza  S.W.,  Washington,  DC  20260. 
To:  Mr.  E.R.  Weaver,  OIC,  Silver  Spring  Post  Office,  8616  Second  Avenue,  Silver 

Spring,  MD  20910. 
Subject:  Commendable  Services  of  Mr.  Frank  Gilliard  III. 

Mail  carriers,  unfortunately,  are  taken  for  granted.  Usually,  their  dedicated  serv- 
ice is  hardly  noticed.  But,  that's  not  true  of  Mr.  Frank  Gilliard  III  *  *  *  he's 
unique.  For  example,  recently  he  found  that  my  mail  was  not  stopped  as  requested 
during  his  absence  and,  in  courtesy,  he  cleaned  my  stuffed  mailbox  and  held  the 
mail  for  me  until  I  returned.  And,  there  are  many  other  kindnesses  that  could  be 
mentioned  also;  this  is  Mr.  Gilliard's  usual  caring  manner.  Those  kind  of  "old-time" 
mail  delivery  services  are  nearly  nonexistent  today.  For  that  reason,  I  would  appre- 
ciate if  you  would  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Gilliard  for  his  exceptional  service,  and 
see  personally  that  this  Letter  of  Commendation  gets  into  his  personnel  file. 

When  he  first  started  delivering  my  mail  a  couple  of  years  ago,  he  introduced 
himself  and  told  me  he  cared  about  his  responsibility  and  he  wanted  to  serve  me, 
and  all  his  customers,  well;  he  made  me  feel  I  was  special  to  him.  In  time,  I've  come 
to  learn  he  truly  meant  what  he  said.  In  my  fifty  some  years  of  receiving  mail,  I've 
never  experienced  an  individual  as  devoted  to  his  customer's  needs  as  Mr.  Gilliard. 

I've  taken  this  time  to  show  my  appreciation  for  Mr.  Gilliard's  long-term  devoted 
service  because  his  uniqueness  deserves  recognition.  A  promotion  to  higher  service 
would  be  equitable  and  understood,  and  when  that  kind  of  recognition  happens,  I 
will  sorely  miss  Mr.  Gilliard's  delivery  service. 
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Again,  I  request  that  this  letter  of  commendation  be  placed  in  Mr.  Gilliard's  per- 
manent personnel  record  file,  and  I  would  appreciate  if  you  would  personally  give 
him  a  copy  as  well.  Thanks  so  much  for  your  kind  consideration  to  honor  my  re- 
quests in  support  of  Mr.  Gilliard.  I  would  appreciate  notification  when  these  actions 
are  accomplished.  Please  call  me  at  301-585-1885  if  there  is  any  more  information 

1  can  provide. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  H.  Boucher,  DVM,  Ph.D., 

Silver  Spring,  MD  20910. 

Miss  Collins.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  one  moment? 

Mr.  Wynn.  Yes,  certainly. 

Miss  Collins.  Ms.  Morella,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Great  Britain 
still  has  two  mail  deliveries  a  day,  so  I  don't  know  how  ours  could 
be  superior. 

Mrs.  Morella.  That  is  a  very  good  question  vou  pose,  Madam 
Chair. 

Miss  Collins.  Mr.  Wynn. 

Mr.  Wynn.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairwoman. 

Mr.  Shepard,  I  understand  you  are  plant  manager  or  were  plant 
manager  at  Capitol  Heights,  which  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
lic concern.  I  need  to  ask  you  a  direct  question;  who  made  the  deci- 
sion to  put  the  mail  in  the  trucks  or  the  trailers? 

Mr.  Shepard.  The  decision  to  put  the  mail  in  the  trailers  was  a 
standard  operating  procedure.  The  mail  was  coming  to  the  south- 
ern Maryland  general  mail  facility  from  the  Washington  BMC. 

Mr.  Wynn.  So  you  routinely  put  mail  in  trailers? 

Mr.  Shepard.  Yes. 

Mr.  WYNN.  How  long  does  that  mail  usually  stay  in  the  trailers? 

Mr.  Shepard.  Usually  8  to  10  hours,  sir. 

Mr.  Wynn.  So  when  the  mail  exceeded  8  to  10  hours,  who  made 
the  decision  to  allow  it  to  stay  there,  to  remain? 

Mr.  Shepard.  The  case  that  you  may  be  referring  to,  sir,  the 
trailers  that  were  referred  to  in  the  audit  were  trailers  that  were 
coming  to  the  general  mail  facility  from  the  BMC,  and  in  fact  the 
general  mail  facility  at  southern  Maryland  receives  trailers  from 
the  Washington  BMC  basically  all  day  long. 

Mr.  Wynn.  How  long  was  that  mail  in  those  trailers? 

Mr.  Shepard.  My  best  recollection,  sir,  is  that  the  mail  was  1  to 

2  days  old. 

Mr.  Wynn.  At  some  point,  this  became  a  problem,  did  you  notify 
your  superiors  that  there  was  a  problem  in  terms  of  mail  backing 
up? 

Mr.  Shepard.  My  notification  to  my  superiors,  sir,  came  in  the 
form  of  our  daily  mail  condition  report  wherein  we  reported  every 
day  the  amount  of  mail  we  had  on  hand,  the  amount  of  plan  fail- 
ures and  the  amount  of  mail  that  was  in  the  delayed  category. 

Mr.  Wynn.  So  your  superiors  were  aware  prior  to  the  disclosure 
by  the  audit  that  there  were  approximately  2  million  pieces  of 
mail? 

Mr.  Shepard.  That  was  on  our  report,  sir. 

Mr.  Wynn.  Did  anyone  give  you  any  instructions  regarding, 
quote,  cleaning  up  this  mail  prior  to  the  disclosure  of  the  mail  in 
the  trailers? 
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Mr.  Shepard.  My  instructions  over  the  long  term  were  to  try  to 
maintain  my  systems  in  the  current  status,  use  my  resources  wise- 
ly  

Mr.  Wynn.  How  long  were  your  systems  not  in  the  current  sta- 
tus? 

Mr.  Shepard.  Over  the  period  of  the  last  6  to  8  months,  sir. 

Mr.  Wynn.  OK.  You  weren't  current  for  6  to  8  months. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Capitol  Heights  facility  is  too  small 
to  handle  the  mail  volume  that  it  receives? 

Mr.  Shepard.  The  bulk  business  mail  that  you  refer  to,  sir,  it 
does  overload  capacity  for  the  plant.  The  fact  is,  that  volume  was 
never  intended  to  be  in  southern  Maryland  and  it  got  there  and  we 
were  working  it  out  of  the  system. 

Mr.  Wynn.  With  regard  to  the  automation  equipment,  was  that 
adequate  for  the  Capitol  Heights  facility? 

Mr.  Shepard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wynn.  It  was  adequate. 

Mr.  Shepard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wynn.  Too  much  mail  coming  in  was  the  problem,  in  your 
estimation? 

Mr.  Shepard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wynn.  OK,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Runyon,  you  made  a  comment  in  your  opening  statement 
that  there  was  just  a  mail  buildup  and  that  caused  the  delay.  I 
guess  my  question  is  this;  how  do  you  forecast  the  amount  of  mail 
you  are  going  to  get  on  an  annual  basis  and  how  far  ahead  do  you 
forecast?  And  the  reason  I  am  asking  this  question  is  because  at 
one  point  within  the  last  2  years,  you  are  RIFing  a  large  number 
of  employees,  about  46,000,  then  you  are  hiring  another  50,000, 
and  you  say,  we  are  hiring  additional  people  because  we  have  a 
large  volume  of  mail;  I  accept  that  as  fact. 

My  question  is,  why  were  you  unable  to  forecast  the  increase  of 
mail,  or  what  level  did  you  forecast  and  by  how  much  did  it  exceed 
your  forecast?  And  then  how  far  ahead — how  many  years  ahead  are 
you  forecasting  mail? 

Mr.  Runyon.  Well,  I  am  not  familiar  with  those  numbers  at  the 
present  time,  but  I  know  that  we  are  working  right  now  to  deter- 
mine what  the  mail  is  going  to  be  through  this  next  6  months. 

Mr.  Wynn.  OK.  Let  me  ask  the  question  this  way.  In  1992,  you 
came  before  Congress  proposing  a  reorganization  that  would  reduce 
the  work  force  by  47,000  employees;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Runyon.  No,  sir,  that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Wynn.  Thirty  thousand  employees. 

Mr.  Runyon.  Our  plan  was  to  reduce  30,000  positions. 

Mr.  Wynn.  Thirty  thousand  positions.  In  1992,  what  was  your 
projection  for  the  mail?  What  was  your  projection  of  the  increased 
mail  for  the  following  year?  By  how  much  would  it — by  what  per- 
centage would  it  increase? 

Mr.  Runyon.  The  overhead  positions  that  we  decided  to  reduce, 
we  nad  said  nobody  that  touches  the  mail  is  included.  That  is  not 

overhead.  Overhead  are  people  like  assistant 

Mr.  Wynn.  Mr.  Runyon,  if  I  could  just  interrupt  you.  I  under- 
stand about  overhead  positions.  I  want  to  talk  now  about  how  you 
forecast  your  volume  of  mail. 
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You  have  made  a  recommendation  of  30,000  positions  relating  to 
overhead,  or  some  such;  then  you  said,  well,  but  we  had  a  6-percent 
increase  in  the  amount  of— in  the  volume  of  mail.  What  did  you  es- 
timate that  you  would  have  in  the  following  year?  How  much  mail 
did  you  estimate  you  would  have? 

Mr.  Runyon.  Well,  we  estimated  that  we  would  have  the  volume 
that  would  require  the  number  of  people  that  we  had  on  the  role. 

Mr.  Wynn.  You  estimated — OK. 

Miss  Collins.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield? 

Mr.  Wynn.  Yes,  Madam  Chairwoman. 

Miss  Collins.  Mr.  Runyon,  he  wants  to  know  how  much  did  you 
project  in  increase. 

Mr.  Runyon.  I  would  have  to  submit  that  for  the  record  because 
I  really  don't  keep  up  with  those  kind  of  numbers. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

The  USPS  produces  forecasts  for  all  classes  of  mail  and  most  subclasses.  Projec- 
tions take  into  account  the  total  mail  volume  as  well  as  the  different  levels  of  avail- 
able service.  Extensive  continuous  research  is  conducted,  in  keeping  with  the  rules 
of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  and  practical  necessity.  Taken  into  account  for  each 
subclass  forecast  is  its  particular  business  cycle  and  long-term  elasticity,  which  re- 
fers to  its  sensitivity,  or  the  way  the  subclass  reacts  to  economic  growth  and  price 
in  different  degrees.  We  also  build  in  a  lag  structure  which  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  mailers  go  through  a  period  of  adjustment  when  reacting  to  price  changes. 

These  forecasts  are  used  in  many  critical  ways,  including  USPS  capital  expendi- 
ture, employee  complement,  and  financial  management  planning.  The  types  and 
quantities  of  equipment  in  capital  justifications  depend  on  projected  mail  volumes. 
Employee  complement  plans  depend  on  the  projected  workload  implied  by  the  vol- 
ume forecasts.  Cash  flow  forecasting  and  financial  management  plans  are  prin- 
cipally dependent  on  the  revenue  forecasts. 

Miss  Collins.  OK,  let  me  just  tell  the  gentleman,  I  will  give  you 
an  additional  minute,  that  you  really  cannot  answer  a  question 
that  we  estimated  the  number  of  people  for  the  amount  of  mail  we 
expected.  That  is  no  answer.  You  received  a  6-percent  increase.  He 
wants  to  know,  did  you  project  that  6-percent  increase,  or  did  you 
project  2  percent,  or  did  you  project  3  percent,  or  1  percent  or  no 
increase? 

Mr.  Runyon.  I  think  that  our  projection  was  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  2Vi  to  3  percent  for  the  year — we  are  looking  at 
a  4-percent  increase  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Wynn.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairman,  that  was  very  helpful 
to  me. 

So  if  you  were  projecting  a  3-percent  increase,  you  projected  this 
at  the  time  that  you  proposed  to  RIF  30,000  people,  that  seems  a 
bit  contradictory,  anticipating  a  larger  volume  of  mail  which,  in 
fact,  was  twice  as  much  as  you  anticipated,  but  yet  reducing  by  as 
many  as  30,000,  projecting— when  26,000  of  them  were  frontline 
personnel.  How  do  you  explain  that  apparent  contradiction  in  plan- 
ning or 

Mr.  Runyon.  What  we  planned  to  do  was  reduce  overhead  posi- 
tions by  30,000.  We  actually  reduced  it  by  23,000.  Now,  we  had 

Mr.  Wynn.  When  you  said  overhead  positions — when  you  said 
overhead  positions,  do  you  include  that  in  frontline  positions,  are 
you  calling  them? 

Mr.  Runyon.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Wynn.  OK.  But  you  actually  reduced,  RIFed,  encouraged  to 
leave,  27,000  frontline  positions,  people  who  handle  the  mail;  how 
did  that  happen? 

Mr.  Runyon.  We  knew  that  we  wanted  to  find  30,000  people  who 
wanted  to  leave  and  we  didn't,  we  didn't  know  exactly  how  to  go 
to  those  30,000  people  and  ask  them  to  leave,  so  we  put  in  place 
an  incentive  that  said  if  you  take  this  incentive — and  we  talked  to 
people  who  were  eligible  for  retirement. 

If  they  were  eligible  for  regular  retirement  at  that  time,  we 
would  give  them  the  incentive.  If  they  were  50  years  of  age  and 
had  20  years  of  service,  they  would  be  eligible  to  receive  the  incen- 
tive. If  they — had  25  years  of  service,  they  were  eligible  for  the  in- 
centive. 

Now,  we  looked  at  that  and  said,  well,  if  we  offered  them  3 
months  pay,  how  many  people  will  leave?  And  we  estimated  there 
was  somewhere  between  10,000  and  15,000  people.  If  we  gave  that 
incentive — gave  6  months'  pay  as  an  incentive,  we  calculated  it 
would  be  40,000  people,  and  we  knew  we  would  have  to  backfill, 
but  we  knew  that  we  could  fill — take  care  of  the  30,000.  We  esti- 
mated that  if  there  were  1  year  of  incentive  given,  that — roughly, 
100,000  people  would  leave.  And  so  we  chose  the  6  months. 

Mr.  Wynn.  I  guess  what  I  am  saying,  there  is  no  question  that 
you  can  get  people  to  leave  if  you  provide  them  some  incentive.  The 
question  is,  why  would  you  encourage  frontline  people  and  give  in- 
centives for  frontline  people  to  leave  at  a  time  when  you  antici- 
pated a  3.5-percent  increase  in  your  mail  volume?  I  can  see  why 
you  would  give  managers  incentives,  but  apparently  you  gave  in- 
centives to  people  who  had  to  handle  an  increased  volume  of  mail. 
How  do  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  Runyon.  Well,  in  some  cases  we  knew  that  automation  was 
going  to  be  coming  in  place  and  as  automation  came  in  place,  there 
would  be  a  need  for  some  people  to  not  be  there.  That  is  one  case. 
Also,  we  needed  to  have  a  position  for  some  of  our  frontline  super- 
visors who  are  listed  as  overhead  to  find  a  place  to  go. 

Mr.  Wynn.  Madam  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  questions,  but 
I  would  like  to  reserve  the  right  to  submit  questions  to  be  an- 
swered for  the  record,  if  that  is  permissible? 

Miss  Collins.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Thank  you  very  much,  Madam  Chairman. 

Mr.  Runyon,  are  there  any  administrative  or  other  powers  you 
need  that  you  feel  are  lacking  in  order  for  you  to  have  maximum 
leadership  efficiency? 

Mr.  Runyon.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  what  you  are  asking. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Well,  are  you  satisfied  you  have  all  the  powers 
you  need  to  do  your  job?  I  think  that  is  fairly  forthright. 

Mr.  Runyon.  Yes,  I  think  I  personally  have  that.  There  are  a  lot 
of  things  that  we  can't  do  that  would  be  very  helpful,  like  if  we  en- 
courage people  to  leave  and  they  left,  that  it  not  to  be  called  a  RIF 
later,  as  it  is.  It  would  have  been  better  had  that  decision  been  al- 
lowed to  go  to  court  and  let  the  courts  decide  whether  there  should 
be  a  RIF  or  not.  We  weren't  allowed  that.  So  there  are  some  things 
like  that  that  we  don't  have. 
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Mr.  McCloskey.  And  a  very,  very  general  question,  but  is  there 
anything  in  the  culture  right  now  that  is  causing  all  these,  you 
know,  screaming,  hideous  nightmare  headlines  that  we  all  feel  so 
bad  about,  you  and  I  and  everybody? 

Mr.  Runyon.  I  think  that  we  have  a  lot  of  culture  changes  that 
we  need  to  make.  I  think  it  is  going  to  take  us  a  minimum  of  5 
years  to  change  the  culture  in  the  Postal  Service  and  we  have  only 
been  at  it  about  18  months. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  What  aspects  of  the  culture  have  to  be 
changed? 

Mr.  Runyon.  I  think  we  have  to  teach  all  of  our  managers  that 
they  shouldn't  be  dictators,  but  be  facilitators,  that  they  need  to  lis- 
ten to  the  employees  more  rather  than  just  tell  them  to  do  it  the 
way  they  think  it  should  be  done.  I  think  our  employees  have  the 
capability  of  helping  us  a  lot  more  than  we  allow  them  to  and  that 
is  part  of  the  culture  change  that  needs  to  take  place. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  No  criticism  of  you  but  6,  8,  10  years  or  more, 
we  have  been  talking  about  the  paramilitary,  authoritarian  mental- 
ity the  post  office  which — this  is  no  criticism  of  you,  Marvin,  but 
every  time  it  comes  up,  it  is  on  the  way  out,  but  it  is  still  with  us. 

Mr.  Runyon.  We  are  making  very  serious  steps  to  do  that.  For 
instance,  we  have  an  employee  opinion  survey  where  employees  tell 
us  what  they  think  we  should  be  doing.  We  have  got  a  360-degree 
feedback  system  that  we  have  put  in  place  for  all  of  our  top  man- 
agement and  would  like  to  extend  that  all  the  way  down  into  lower 
management,  where  not  only  does  the  superior  grade  the  employee, 
but  peers  also  grade  that  employee  and  subordinates  also  grade 
that  employee,  and  we  use  that  as  a  way  to  find  out  what  training 
needs  those  people  need  so  that  we  can  improve  their  performance 
and  get  them  to  the  point  to  where  they  can  learn  to  be  facilitators 
and  help  to  change  the  culture. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  I  think  aspects  of  this  next  question  may  have 
been  asked  in  a  different  way  maybe  by  a  couple  of  my  colleagues, 
but  what  type  of  accountability  measures  will  be  implemented  so 
we  don't  have  these  backlog  problems  that  have  been  so  extensively 
discussed  today? 

Mr.  Runyon.  The  area  vice  presidents  will  be  given  certain  re- 
sponsibilities and  accountabilities  and  those  are  worked  up  right 
now. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  OK.  And,  of  course,  one  of  the  things  I  hear 
about,  I  know  you  hear  about  it  all  over,  but,  say,  in  Bloomington, 
IN,  a  town  of  50,000  people,  50  miles  from  Indianapolis,  as  we  all 
know,  and  we  have  been  told  in  many  cases,  it  is  more  efficient, 
but  so  much  of  the  mail  comes  into  Bloomington,  for  Bloomington, 
will  be  processed  at  Indianapolis  where  they  have  had  the  backlogs 
and  then  back  to  Bloomington.  Not  all  that  is  done  within  1,  2  or 
3  days,  and  I  understand  there  is  increasing  capabilities  in  places 
like  Bloomington.  Are  you  revising  this  system  for  the  better?  I  am 
speaking  of  Bloomington  only  generically,  as  to  your  nationwide 
system. 

Mr.  Runyon.  As  we  are  changing  our  organization,  Mr.  Hender- 
son has  made  a  vice  president  in  charge  of  reengineering,  and  the 
idea  is  to  go  back  and  look  at  everything  that  we  have  been  doing. 
We  do  have  the  situation  you  are  talking  about. 
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We  need  to  go  and  analyze  that  thoroughly  and  make  sure  that 
we  are  doing  it  right.  You  know,  a  lot  of  that  mail  should  never 
leave  that  city  and  go  to  a  processing  center  and  come  back,  be- 
cause when  it  does,  I  have  seen  cases,  as  I  have  examined  them, 
the  mail  will  go  from  one  town  to  a  processing  center,  and  there 
is  only  a  45-minute  window  to  process  that  mail  and  get  it  on  the 
truck  to  get  back  to  that  town.  That  is  not  a  good  way  to  run  a 
business. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  And  where  are  you  on  your  hiring  situation  as 
far  as  a  full  complement  of  employees  generally,  or  an  optimum 
complement  for  any  given  time? 

Mr.  Runyon.  The  area  vice  presidents  have  the  responsibility  to 
get  their  complement  to  what  they  think  it  needs  to  be,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Kelly,  who  is  an  area  vice  president  and  will  appear  on  the 
next  panel,  will  be  able  to  speak  to  that  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Thank  you,  Postmaster  General. 

Thank  you,  Madam  Chairman. 

Miss  Collins.  Mr.  Ackerman. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Madam  Chairman. 

Could  you  tell  us  what  has  gone  wrong  with  the  system  of  late 
for  us  to  get  to  the  point  that  we  have  arrived  at  today? 

Mr.  Runyon.  Well,  when  you  say,  get  to  the  point  where  we  ar- 
rived at  today,  we  have  not  done  a  good  job  in  this  city.  We  hadn't 
done  a  good  job  in  Chicago,  and  we  need  to  do  a  better  job,  and 
we  are  taking  steps  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Where  would  you  put  your  finger?  Where  is  the 
problem? 

Mr.  Runyon.  Well,  as  I  say  in  Chicago,  we  found  the  problem  is 
that  we  had  people  who  were  not  following  the  processes  the  way 
they  were  set  up  to  be  followed,  and  we  need  to  get  that  done  in 
every  area,  and  when  we  do  that,  I  think  the  problem  will  go  away. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  You  say  we  are  not  doing  the  job  that  we  should 
be  doing  in  some  areas.  You  fix  that  by  saying,  OK,  I  want  every- 
body to  do  a  better  job? 

Mr.  Runyon.  No. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  It  is  a  very  broad  statement.  Why  are  we  doing 
not  as  good  a  job  as  we  used  to  do? 

Mr.  Runyon.  Well,  it  depends  on  when  you  compare  it  to.  Wash- 
ington, DC  was  not  in  very  good  shape  about  5  or  6  years  ago  and, 
you  know,  we  started  working  on  it  then,  the  management  did,  and 
the  fact  is,  we  have  to  give  the  people  the  responsibility  to  do  it 
and  then  hold  them  accountable  and  we  are  doing  that. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  still  haven't  heard  the  problem  identified,  let 
alone  a  solution. 

Mr.  Runyon.  Well,  I  think  that  if  you  are  looking  for  the  detailed 
solution,  I  am  not  capable  of  giving  you  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. I  think  the  people  sitting  with  me  have  plans  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Donahoe,  in  this  area  here,  can  explain  what  he  plans  to  do 
here,  and  he  is  the  district  manager  here.  We  have  85 — 84  other 
district  managers  around  the  country  who  are  doing  the  same 
kinds  of  things  he  is  doing. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Maybe  I  could  be  helpful  by  rephrasing  the  ques- 
tion. What  did  we  do  right  prior  to  things  starting  to  get  worse 
than  we  were  from  whatever  point  you  want  to  mark  it  from? 
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There  was  a  particular  time  that  most  people  were  happy,  rel- 
atively so,  and  suddenly  there  was  a  downturn. 

And  I  understand  it  could  be  high  expectations  or  low  expecta- 
tions in  an  area,  depends  on  what  people  are  used  to,  but  there 
was  a  point  somewhere  within  the  service,  and  maybe  it  took  place 
at  different  times  in  different  regions  of  the  country,  but  suddenly, 
the  service  started  taking  a  nose-dive.  Can  you  correlate  any  his- 
toric event  or  happenings  or  change  in  management,  styles  of  per- 
sonnel or  machination  to  when  that  started  happening? 

Mr.  Runyon.  Part  of  that  has  to  do  again  with  the  culture,  and 
we  have 

Mr.  Ackerman.  What  does  culture  mean? 

Mr.  Runyon.  It  means  how  people  react  to  situations  that  they 
find  themselves  in. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  don't  understand  the  answer. 

Mr.  Runyon.  Well 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Change  in  culture. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Sir? 

Mr.  Runyon.  Sir? 

Mr.  Ackerman.  You  say  a  change  in  culture;  what  does  that 
mean? 

Mr.  Runyon.  It  means  a  lot  of  things.  It  means  how  people  treat 
each  other.  It  means  how  people  respond  when  they  find  them- 
selves in  a  certain  situation.  For  example,  in  the  Postal  Service 
there  is  a  culture  that  if  the  costs  are  not  going  right,  then  you — 
make  the  cost  right  and  you  don't  worry  about  service,  and  if  you 
want  service,  then  any  price  you  pay  is  OK.  That  is  not  the  way 
a  business  should  operate. 

A  business  should  provide  service  at  a  good  price,  and  you  have 
to  do  both  at  once.  The  culture  has  been  in  the  Postal  Service  to 
be  able  to  make  a  good  cost  or  give  good  service.  Trying  to  do  both 
has  been  foreign  to  the  culture  that  we  have  and  we  are  trying  to 
change  it  and  we  are  changing  it. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  You  are  not  referring  to  changes  of  ethnicity  or 
people  of  various  backgrounds  or 

Mr.  Runyon.  That  has  nothing 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Movements  across  the  country  when  you  refer  to 
culture  in. 

Mr.  Runyon.  No,  sir.  What  I  am  talking  about  is  how  people  deal 
with  each  other.  How  a  supervisor,  for  example,  deals  with  their 
people.  Do  they  tell  them  in  detail  how  to  do  it,  do  this,  do  this, 
do  this,  or  do  they  ask  them  what  they  think  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Are  you  suggesting  that  at  a  certain  point,  peo- 
ple stop  dealing  with  people  the  way  they  used  to  deal  with  them, 
or  are  you  suggesting  that  different  people  came  in? 

Mr.  Runyon.  No. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  And  are  dealing  in  different  matters  with  the 
people  with  whom  they  work. 

Mr.  Runyon.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  we  are  trying  to  make  a 
change,  and  when  you  try  to  make  a  change,  there  is  always  resist- 
ance to  change.  People  do  not  like  to  have  change. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  think  I  am  missing  something  here.  There  has 
been  a  change,  and  the  change  is  not  for  the  good.  Something  hap- 
pened to  change  for  the  bad.  Now,  just  to  make  a  change  doesn't 
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make  it  better.  It  has  made  it  worse.  And  the  thing  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  looking  at  is  what  has  happened  to  have  made  it  worse; 
and  I  don't  know  that  anybody  has  looked  at  that.  I  don't  know 
that  you  have  an  answer,  except  to  talk  about,  is  it  the  changing 
mores  of  society,  people  suddenly  decided  not  to  supervise  the  peo- 
ple in  their  units  properly  or  people  just  don't  give  a  darn  anymore, 
or  did  we  bring  in  a  whole  new  group  of  people  with  new  manage- 
ment techniques  that  aren't  good? 

Mr.  Runyon.  Well,  what  I  am  saying  is,  human  nature  is  to  re- 
sist change.  That  is  a  given  in  anything  we  do,  and  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  some  of  that.  As  soon  as  we  can  get  the  changes  all  imple- 
mented and  accepted,  you  will  see  very  much  improvement. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  beg  your  indulgence,  Madam  Chairman.  I  am 
trying  to  get  at  least  one  specific  answer. 

Miss  Collins.  You  know,  I  just  noted,  you  haven't  gotten  a 
straight  answer  yet.  We  will  come  back  to  you.  We  have  been 
joined  by  two  members  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Sanford  Bishop 
from  Georgia  and  Mel  Watt  from  North  Carolina. 

At  this  time,  the  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Bishop. 

Mr.  Bishop.  Thank  you  very  much,  Madam  Chair. 

I  would  like  to  specifically  ask  Mr.  Runyon,  I  come  from  the  area 
in  southwest  Georgia  that  was  just  recently  devastated  by  tor- 
rential rains  related  to  tropical  storm  Alberto,  and  as  one  of  the 
consequences  of  the  flooding,  there  have  been  extreme  adjustments 
that  had  to  be  made  with  regard  to  delivery  of  mail. 

What  I  would  like  to  ask  is,  what  are  the  standard  operating  pro- 
cedures, if  you  have  any,  to  deal  with  natural  disasters  and  the 
continuation  of  mail  service?  Some  of  the  complaints  that  I  have 
received  have  to  do  with  individuals  who  were  needing  disaster 
checks  or  expecting  disaster  checks  that  had  no  address  or  mailbox 
at  which  they  could  receive  those — or  entitlement  checks  that,  be- 
cause of  sender  regulations  are  not  normally  forwarded.  What  do 
you  have  in  place,  standard  operating  procedures,  to  deal  with,  for 
example,  over  the  counter  pickup  where  you  can't  deliver?  And  I 
must  say  that  I  appreciate  the  response  that  I  got  from  your  staff 
in  response  to  some  inquiries  we  made  in  that  regard.  But  I  would 
just  like  to  find  out  what  that — for  that  specific  case,  I  would  like 
to  find  out  what  standard  operating  procedures  you  have,  because 
we  have  been  devastated  in  our  area,  and  I  would  just  like  to  know 
what  could  happen. 

Mr.  Runyon.  It  is  very  difficult  to  have  a  standard  procedure  for 
every  type  of  incident  that  can  come  up,  but  our  postmasters  have 
full  authority  to  do  what  they  need  to  do,  in  a  time  of  disaster,  to 
deliver  the  mail  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

Now,  I  happen  to  know  that  in  Georgia,  they  have  made  deliv- 
eries by  having  people  drive  through  to  get  their  mail.  They  drive 
to  the  post  office,  somebody  from  inside  the  post  office  goes  out, 
takes  their  mail  to  them  in  their  car.  We  do  that,  and  that  is  a  two- 
day-a-week  situation.  And  then  they  try  to  make  the  deliveries.  It 
is  difficult  for  those  employees  to  make  deliveries  when  the  water 
is  above  the  vehicles  where — not  above  the  vehicles,  but  to  a  point 
where  they  can't  operate  their  vehicles  there. 

In  Missouri,  when  we  had  a  really  bad  flood  there,  I  went  down 
there  and  went  to  observe  what  was  going  on.  They  had  set  up 
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places  for  people  to  come  into  the  post  office  and  pick  up  their  mail. 
There  were  hours  they  knew  they  could  do  that. 

When  I  was  in  Florida,  the  same  thing  happened.  The  people 
there  put  up  tents.  There  were  others — of  course  the  National 
Guard  was  there  and  they  set  up  in  trailers  to  deliver  the  mail  and 
people  came  and  picked  up  their  mail  because  there  was  no  way 
that  we  could  get  people  to  deliver  the  mail. 

Usually  in  those  cases,  postal  employees  are  involved  also  with 
some  extreme  hardships.  For  example,  in  Georgia,  we  have  employ- 
ees that  are  driving  100  miles  both  ways  to  get  to  the  post  office, 
because  they  have  to  go  a  long  way  around  sometimes.  So  there 
isn't  any  specific  policy  except  to  get  the  mail  delivered  as  best  they 
possibly  can.  We  have  had  people  that  even  deliver  in  boats  in  Mis- 
souri. I  saw  them  delivering  mail  in  boats,  which  is  not  the  normal 
method,  but  they  do  it. 

Mr.  Bishop.  May  I  just  follow  up? 

There  are  some  specific  examples  that  came  to  my  attention  were 
where 

Miss  Collins.  Excuse  me,  would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Bishop.  Yes,  I  will. 

Miss  Collins.  I  believe  that  dealing  with  that  specific  incident 
and  these  types  of  questions,  that  you  will  get  better  answers  if  you 
submit  them  in  writing  and  that  way  Mr.  Runyon  can  have  the  ap- 
propriate people — you  want  a  detailed  procedure  that  is  followed, 
I  believe,  and  there  are  people  who  could  give  that  to  you,  but  I 
don't  believe  Mr.  Runyon  is  able  to  do  that  today. 

Mr.  Bishop.  I  did  want  a  standard  operating  procedure.  I  have 
one  other  question  that  I  would  like  to  ask,  which  is  a  specific  ex- 
ample, and  I  wanted  to  ask  it  because  it  could  be  a  general  policy. 
One  of  the  carriers  indicated,  so  I  am  told,  that  while  his  normal 
route  had  been  disturbed  because  of  sinkholes  resulting  from  the 
flood,  after  the  water  had  receded,  that  it  was  a  violation  of  policy 
for  him  to  make  a  delivery  by  taking  another  route  which  would 
cause  him  to  vary  from  his  prescribed  route.  Are  there  procedures 
in  place  that  require  that? 

Mr.  Runyon.  I  really  don't  know.  I  will  check  that,  but  it  is  hard 
for  me  to  understand  why,  when  we  go  to  such  extreme  measures 
to  give  mail  to  people,  that  we  would  have  a  procedure  that  says 
you  can't  follow  your  route. 

Mr.  Bishop.  Based  upon  some  limitation  of  mileage  or  gasoline 
or  fuel  allowance,  something  of  that  order. 

Mr.  Runyon.  I  will  have  to  check  that  for  the  record,  sir. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

Deviations  from  the  carrier's  regular  line  of  travel  are  permitted  in  the  case  of 
an  emergency  such  as  the  South  Georgia  flooding.  All  of  our  rural  carriers  are  ad- 
vised that  "During  emergencies  and  adverse  weather  conditions,  you  may  make  de- 
viations from  the  route  using  alternate  roads  and  reversing  the  line  of  travel,  where 
necessary.  Advise  your  postmaster  or  supervisor  whenever  a  deviation  was  made  in 
the  line  of  travel."  Likewise,  city  delivery  carriers  may  deviate  from  their  routes 
with  the  authorization  of  their  managers. 

In  addition,  the  collective  bargaining  agreements  between  the  Postal  Service  and 
its  unions  recognizes  that  special  actions  may  be  necessary  in  this  type  of  situation. 
It  provides  that  management  will  take  whatever  actions  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  mission  in  emergency  situations,  i.e.,  an  unforeseen  circumstance  or  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  which  calls  for  immediate  action  in  a  situation  which  is 
not  expected  to  be  of  a  recurring  nature. 
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Mr.  Bishop.  Thank  you. 

Miss  Collins.  Mr.  Watt. 

Mr.  Watt.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chair. 

Mr.  Wynn  had  one  additional  question  and  I  wanted  to  yield  1 
minute  of  my  time  to  him,  if  I  might. 

Miss  Collins.  Mr.  Wynn. 

Mr.  Wynn.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chair. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Watt. 

Just  quickly,  Mr.  Runyon,  in  the  course  of  your  reorganization, 
restructuring,  did  you,  at  any  point,  stop  to  assess  the  effect  this 
was  having  on  the  mail?  In  other  words,  did  anyone  say,  we  are 
slipping  back  in  our  delivery  time.  We  had  some  good  times,  but 
now  we  are  going  back.  Did  that  ever  occur? 

Mr.  Runyon.  Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Christmas  following 
our  restructuring  was  the  best  Christmas  delivery  we  ever  had  in 
the  Post  Office. 

Mr.  Wynn.  Did  anyone  ever  say  you  were  having  a  bad  time, 
that  things  were  getting  worse,  did  anyone  ever  bring  that  to  your 
attention? 

Mr.  Runyon.  Yes,  that  has  been  brought  to  my  attention,  too, 
and  we  have  revised  our  organization  as  a  result  to  respond  to 
that. 

Mr.  Wynn.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Watt.  Mr.  Runyon,  you  have  been  before  this  committee  at 
least — not  this  committee,  but  the  full  committee  at  least  once  or 
twice  since  I  have  been  on  it,  and  I  have  been  somewhat  reluctant 
to  be  aggressive  in  my  questions,  and  I  guess  I  should  give  you 
some  background  for  that. 

My  mother  is  a  retired  postal  employee.  My  stepfather  is  a  re- 
tired postal  employee.  My  uncle  is  a  retired  postal  employee.  I  have 
several  cousins  who  are  employees  of  the  post  office,  and  I  know 
you  have  a  difficult  job,  so  I  don't  like  to  second-guess  people,  but 
I  am  beginning  to  get  a  little  concerned.  I  also  knew  that  you  were 
fairly  new  on  the  job  when  I  came  here,  having  started  only  in 
1992,  but  let  me  say  a  couple  of  things  that  I  have  heard  about 
problems  that  are  taking  place  in  the  field  and  then  ask  one  ques- 
tion at  the  end  of  that. 

My  understanding  is  that  in  a  number  of  cases — and  this  is  from 
internal  discussions  that  I  have  had  with  personal  friends  and  peo- 
ple who  work  in  the  Post  Office,  sometimes  family  members — that 
when  these  buyouts  took  place  and  people  left  the  Post  Office,  in- 
stead of  that  resulting  in  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  employees, 
some  of  those  jobs  which  were  being  done  efficiently  by  one  person 
became  two  jobs  instead,  and  ended  up  with  the  work  that  was  pre- 
viously done  by  one  person  who  had  built  up  experience  and  senior- 
ity and  expertise  over  20,  25  years,  having  one  person  not  even 
able  to  replace  him.  That  the  job  was  really  enough  for  two  people 
to  do,  and  that  the  Postal  Service  actually  ended  up  hiring  two  peo- 
ple and  creating  two  positions  to  replace  the  one  position  that  was 
to  be  abolished. 

I  hear  all  the  time  the  complaint  that  Mr.  Bishop  raised,  not  in 
the  context  of  an  emergency,  but  in  the  context  of  regular  routine, 
that  rural  deliverers  are  not  able  to  go  off  of  their  designated  route, 
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and  that  the  rural  delivery  routes  have  little  or  no  rational  rhyme 
or  reason. 

There  is  one  small  city  in  my  congressional  district  called  Haw 
River  that  has  three  different  zip  codes  and  three  different  postal 
delivery  services.  Some  of  the  people  get  their  mail  out  of  Bur- 
lington, NC,  and  some  of  them  get  it  out  of  another  place,  and 
some  of  them  get  it  at  the  post  office  in  Haw  River,  and  a  lot  of 
that  has  to  do  with  their  historical — the  way  history  has  structured 
the  delivery  service  there.  And  then  I  get  concerned  about  the 
things  that  are  becoming  public,  like  the  thing  that  we  are  having 
the  hearing  about  today,  the  things  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
about  the  backlog  of  mail. 

I  guess  the  question  I  am  asking,  given  the  fact  that  I  haven't 
been  aggressive  in  questioning  you,  and  understood  to  some  extent 
the  problems  practically  that  a  new  manager  has  coming  in  and 
the  need  to  change  the  kind  of  paramilitary  structure  and  culture, 
as  you  call  it,  in  the  Post  Office,  how  long  will  it  be  before  you 
think  you  are  going  to  see  some  significant  improvements  in  the 
quality  of  delivery  and  in  the  satisfaction  that  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  going  to — are  we  going  to — do  we  see  some  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel?  And  if  not,  how  long  will  it  be  before  we  see 
that  light,  I  guess  is  the  question  that  I  want  you  to  address? 

Mr.  Runyon.  I  think  that  I  see  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 
I  think  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  very  difficult  time  for  the  next 
few  months  from  the  standpoint  of  volumes,  because  a  couple  of 
things  are  acting  on  that.  First,  we  have  an  election  coming  up 
which  increases  the  amount  of  mail  that  we  get. 

We  have  a  rate  case  coming  up,  and  the  rates  will  go  up  in  Janu- 
ary or  February.  We  have  large  mailers  who,  before  that  rate  goes 
up,  will  give  us  additional  mailings  that  they  wouldn't  have  given 
us  at  this  time,  and  we  are  making  plans  to  take  care  of  that;  such 
plans  as  leasing  additional  places  where  we  can  cross-dock  that 
mail  and  move  it  from  one  place  to  another  rapidly.  We  have  gone 
over  that  with  our  mailers. 

I  think  that  we  will  handle  this  Christmas  very  well  because  of 
the  plans  that  we  are  making.  We  are  studying  each  area  post  of- 
fice by  post  office  to  see  where  our  problems  occur,  and  we  have 
the  capability  of  doing  that.  And  I  think  that  within  6  months,  we 
will  see  a  lot  of  changes  take  place. 

It  won't  be  where  we  want  it  to  be  in  6  months,  but  I  think  it 
will  be  in  about  a  year  to  the  level  that  we  would  expect  it  to  be. 
And  this  is  a  rather  large  organization,  as  you  know.  This  is  the 
largest  organization  in  the  United  States.  We  have  more  people 
working  for  us  than  Ford,  General  Motors,  and  Chrysler  combined 
in  this  country,  so  it  takes  a  little  while  to  get  all  of  that  done  and 
to  get  everybody  thinking  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Watt.  So  if  I  get  a  little  more  aggressive  a  year  from  now, 
you  will  understand? 

Mr.  Runyon.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  Watt.  OK.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  to. 

Miss  Collins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Watt. 

Are  you  going  to  make  your  vote  right  now. 

Mr.  Watt.  Yes. 
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Miss  Collins.  All  right,  then.  At  this  time,  the  Chair  would  like 
to  turn  over  the  chair  to  delegate  Eleanor  Holmes  Norton  to  Chair 
the  rest  of  the  questions.  She  is  the  one  left  with  questions  while 
we  go  vote. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Will  we  be  able  to  have  a  second  round,  Madam 
Chair,  when  we  come  back? 

Miss  Collins.  I  did  promise  you  a  second  round. 

I  would  like  us  to  make  it  a  little  bit  quicker  because  we  have 
another  panel  to  come  before  us.  But,  yes,  you  two  requested  a  sec- 
ond round,  you  will  get  a  seconds  round.  I  promised  you,  and  espe- 
cially you.  You  are  the  only  one  on  your  side,  so,  you  know,  we  will 
have  to  be  lenient  with  you. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  I  just  have  maybe  one  question,  even  now,  would 
that  be  all  right? 

Miss  Collins.  Yes,  it  would  be,  the  Chair  recognizes  Mrs. 
Morella. 

Mrs.  Morella.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  wanted  to  deal  with  the  premises  one  has  to  do  with  the  whole 
RIF  process  you  went  through  and  MSPB  and  OPM,  and  you  relat- 
ed that  was  a  real  problem  when  something  was  characterized  as 
a  RIF  and  then  repealed  and  rescinded.  Is  there  something  that 
should  be  done  to  expedite  that  procedure  that  we  could  help  with? 

I  don't  mean  on  that  particular  case,  but  I  mean  in  general,  as 
we  proceed  along.  Do  you  anticipate  that  as  a  handicap  or  hurdle? 

Mr.  Runyon.  The  present  procedure  is  that  when  there  is  an 
MSPB  ruling  unfavorable  to  the  Postal  Service,  we  have  to  go  to 
OPM,  and  OPM  then  has  to  decide  whether  they  want  to  go  further 
and  go  to  court  with  that  decision. 

In  this  particular  case,  they  made  a  decision  to  go  forward  be- 
cause they  felt  that  we  had  followed  the  law,  and  they  went  for- 
ward. Then  2  days  later,  they  rescinded  going  forward  and  pulled 
the  cases  out  of  court. 

It  would  be  very  helpful  if  we  could  go  directly  to  appeal  without 
having  to  go  through  OPM.  Employees  can,  I  believe,  go  from  a 
negative  MSPB  ruling  to  court.  I  think  they  can. 

Mrs.  Morella.  They  can,  but  it 

Mr.  Runyon.  I  think  they  can.  I  am  not  sure  I  have  been  told 
but  I  need  to  check  that  out.  But  I  know  we  cannot. 

And  in  this  particular  case  what  has  happened  is  the  OPM  has 
said  that,  despite  what  we  did,  the  fact  that  we  gave  buyout  pay 
to  people  and  they  left  voluntarily  and  we  restructured  the  organi- 
zation, that  we  did  do  a  RIF  and  we  did  not  do  it  properly.  And 
so  now,  then,  it  remains  for  us,  as  the  situation  now  stands,  to  ac- 
tually run  a  RIF  in  the  Postal  Service  and  we  are  analyzing  that 
to  see  what  that  really  means. 

Mrs.  Morella.  But  the  implications  may  well  mean 

Mr.  Runyon.  Well,  the  implications  could  be  very  severe  because 
when  you  run  a  RIF — first,  you  cannot  make  a  promotion  during 
a  RIF  process,  and  we  have  made  27,000  promotions;  10,000  of 
those  are  preference-eligible  veterans.  So  we  will  have  to  reverse 
all  of  those,  perhaps.  We  need  to  understand  exactly  what  the  RIF 
procedures  are  in  a  situation  like  this. 
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Postal  Service,  to  my  knowledge,  has  never  run  a  RIF.  So  this 
will  be  a  new  experience  for  the  Postal  Service. 

Mrs.  Morella.  A  new  experience. 

Mr.  Runyon.  It  will  be  a  new  experience  to  run  a  RIF  after  you 
have  restructured  the  organization  and  have  the  correct  number  of 
people  aboard,  having  not  laid  any  people  off.  So  it  is  going  to  be 
a  tough  situation,  but  we  will  do  it  and  do  it  the  right  way. 

Mrs.  Morella.  It  would  be  very  helpful  to  the  subcommittee,  too 
if  you  report  back  to  us  and  let  us  know  also. 

Mr.  Runyon.  I  will  let  you  know  exactly  how. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

The  Postal  Service  intends  fully  and  objectively  to  comply  with  the  decisions  of 
the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  in  White  vs.  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  Robinson 
et  al  vs.  Postal  Service.  These  decisions  concluded  that,  during  the  1992-1993  re- 
structuring, the  placement  of  a  preference-eligible  veteran  in  a  lower-grade  position 
than  the  position  which  he  or  she  held  prior  to  restructuring  was  a  '^demotion"  re- 
quiring the  applications  of  reduction-in-force  procedures,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  individual  had  been  granted  saved  grade  and  pay. 

A  task  force  is  being  assembled  at  Postal  Service  headquarters  to  plan  and  admin- 
ister the  compliance  process,  which  will  take  many  months  because  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice has  not  conducted  a  reduction-in-fbrce  anywhere  in  over  20  years.  Competitive 
areas  and  levels  must  be  defined  and  personnel  and  data  systems  must  be  made 
Rl*  -ready.  The  Postal  Service  will  work  closely  with  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement throughout  its  planning/compliance  process.  The  Postmaster  General  has 
committed  that  no  employee  will  lose  grade  or  pay  and  that  no  employee  will  be 
laid  oil  as  a  result  of  compliance  with  these  decisions. 

The  Postal  Service  will  keep  the  committee  and  interested  members  apprised  of 
signincant  compliance  progress. 

Mrs.  Morella.  This  is  a  system  we  have  helped  streamline.  Just 
for  clarity,  you  said,  it  was  one  point,  you  were  going  to  take  the 
20  and  reduce  it  to  10,  the  vice  presidents.  What  happens  to  the 
other  10? 

Mr.  Runyon.  No,  that  is  not  affected  by  this,  I  don't  think.  Be- 
cause their  jobs  were  eliminated  and  they  were  placed  in  equal  jobs 
somewhere  else.  Or  some  of  them  might  have  wanted  to  retire. 

Mrs.  Morella.  Are  they  the  ones  that  will  get  that  salary  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives? 

Mr.  Runyon.  No. 

Mrs.  Morella.  They  are  not. 

Mr.  Runyon.  I  would  not  think.  And  you  are  asking  me  a  ques- 
tion I  really  cannot  answer,  but  I  would  not  think  that  the  recent 
promotions  that  we  made  would  come  under  that  RIF.  I  don't  know 
what  the  timeframe  is  that  that  RIF  is  arranged  around,  and  that 
is  a  good  question  because  I  don't  really  know  what  timeframe  is 
in  which  they  say  that  we  ran  the  RIF.  Because  we  make  pro- 
motions, you  know,  probably  weekly  we  have  somebody  getting  pro- 
moted when  you  have  an  organization  that  is  over  7,000  people; 
there  are  always  people  who  are  being  promoted. 

Mrs.  Morella.  Well,  it  is  an  interesting  challenge.  I  hope  you 
will  keep  us  posted. 

Thanks,  Madam  Chair. 

Ms.  Norton  [presiding].  Mr.  Runyon,  about  5  percent  of  the  mat- 
ters in  the  House  I  cannot  vote  on  as  a  delegate,  so  you  are  des- 
tined to  have  questions  during  this  period.  At  the  very  least  it  will 
save  us  some  time. 

Could  I  just  say  for  the  record  that  Mr.  McCloskey  asked  you  a 
question  on  accountability  of  your  new  vice  presidents,  and  you  had 
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indicated  to  him  that  you  were  in  the  process  of  developing  written 
guidance  for  these  managers.  Representative  McCloskey  has  asked 
me  to  ask  you  to  provide  that  material  for  the  record  when  it  is 
prepared. 

Mr.  Runyon.  Be  glad  to  do  that. 

Ms.  Norton.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

There  are  established  internal  mechanisms  to  ensure  management  accountability: 
Budgetary  targets  and  reporting  systems  help  ensure  accountability  for  financial 
goals.  Specific  goals  are  established  locally  and  managers  are  expected  to  meet  their 
goals  in  all  areas.  The  Employee  Opinion  Survey  helps  managers  gauge  how  well 
they  are  managing  their  employees,  allowing  them  to  make  adjustments  to  improve 
employee  satisfaction  and  productivity.  The  EXFC/CSI  scores  help  management  de- 
termine whether  or  not  they  are  meeting  service  goals  and  acceptable  customer  sat- 
isfaction levels.  If  a  manager  fails  to  meet  his  or  her  goals,  appropriate  actions,  such 
as  retraining  or  reassignment  may  be  taken. 

Ms.  Norton.  Mrs.  Morella  asked  you  about  this  matter  that  was 
going  to  be  my  first  question,  this  reorganization  and  the  adminis- 
tration's decision  not  to  support  your  view  in  the  court.  It  is  very 
difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  a  situation  involving  this  many  em- 
ployees can  be  turned  around  without  adding  to  the  personnel 
chaos  you  have  in  some  parts  of  the  Postal  Service. 

What  preparations  are  you  making  to  see  that  the  impossible 
undoing  of  your  reorganization  does  not,  in  fact,  simply  pile  on  the 
serious  situation  you  have  in  some  installations? 

Mr.  RUNYON.  I  do  not  have  a  very  positive  answer  for  that  ques- 
tion because  we  are  now  working  on  what  are  the  remedies  that 
we  have  to  take,  and  we  need  to  work  with  OPM  to  find  out  from 
them  what  their  interpretation  is  of  what  our  remedies  are.  It 
could  be  terrifically  dramatic  or  it  could  be  much  simpler  than  that. 
And  we  need  to  find  out  what  are  the  rules  that  we  have  to  follow 
under  these  conditions. 

As  Mrs.  Morella  just  mentioned,  or  brought  up,  I  don't  know 
what  the  timeframe  is  now  that  we  are  talking  about  this,  this  is 
not  something  I  had  thought  about.  You  know,  did  it  go  for  30  days 
during  the  time  that  the  people  were  leaving;  is  that  the  period  we 
are  talking  about?  Did  it  go  for  1  year  or  did  it  go  for  18  months? 
I  need  to  get  into  that  to  really  understand  it.  Our  people  are  work- 
ing on  that  with  OPM  to  try  to  find  out  what  are  the  ramifications 
of  this  ruling. 

I  think  it  is  probably  a  little  more  severe  than  they  anticipated 
at  the  time  they  did  this. 

Ms.  Norton.  Mr.  Runyon,  I  cannot  overemphasize  the  need  for 
very  careful  planning  here  in  light  of  the  situation  you  already 
face.  I  cannot  believe  this  will  make  it  any  better  but  it  could  make 
it  considerably  worse. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  Postal  Service  will  need  to  develop  a  plan 
at  some  stage  after  your  consultations  with  OPM  as  to  how  to  han- 
dle this? 

Mr.  Runyon.  Absolutely.  We  will  have  to  have  a  plan.  We  will 
have  to  have  a  procedure  as  to  how  we  go  about  doing  this,  no 
question  about  that. 

Ms.  Norton.  Could  I  ask  that  the  plan  and  procedure  be  submit- 
ted for  the  record  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Runyon.  Be  glad  to  do  that. 
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[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

The  Postal  Service  intends  fully  and  objectively  to  comply  with  the  decisions  of 
the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  in  White  vs.  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  Robinson 
et  al  vs.  Postal  Service.  These  decisions  concluded  that,  during  the  1992-1993  re- 
structuring, the  placement  of  a  preference-eligible  veteran  in  a  lower-grade  position 
than  the  position  which  he  or  she  held  prior  to  restructuring  was  a  "demotion"  re- 
quiring the  applications  of  reduction-in-force  procedures,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  individual  had  been  granted  saved  grade  and  pay. 

A  task  force  is  being  assembled  at  Postal  Service  headquarters  to  plan  and  admin- 
ister the  compliance  process,  which  will  take  many  months  because  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice has  not  conducted  a  reduction-in-force  anywhere  in  over  20  years.  Competitive 
areas  and  levels  must  be  defined  and  personnel  and  data  systems  must  be  made 
RIF-ready.  The  Postal  Service  will  work  closely  with  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement throughout  its  planning/compliance  process.  The  Postmaster  General  has 
committed  that  no  employee  will  lose  grade  or  pay  and  that  no  employee  will  be 
laid  off  as  a  result  of  compliance  with  these  decisions. 

The  Postal  Service  will  keep  the  committee  and  interested  members  apprised  of 
significant  compliance  progress. 

Ms.  Norton.  There  would  be  an  obvious  concern  in  the  event  of 
a  RIF  in  any  large  organization  about  a  disproportionate  effect  on 
women  and  minorities.  However,  apparently,  there  was  the  accusa- 
tion reported  in  the  paper  that,  if  anything,  the  Postal  Service 
leaned  toward  overrepresentation  of  blacks  in  particular.  Perhaps 
you  will  recall  that  accusation  that  was  made,  I  believe  by  someone 
on  the  west  coast.  How  would  you  respond  to  that  accusation? 

Mr.  Runyon.  One  of  our  Governors  was  speaking  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  underrepresented  on  Hispanics,  and  that  was  his  concern, 
that  we  do  something  about  being  underrepresented  on  Hispanics. 
That  was  his  primary  concern. 

Ms.  Norton.  It  certainly  did  not  come  across  that  way.  He  also 
said  that,  but  there  was  some  implication  that  the  Postal  Service 
itself  was  responsible  not  just  for  the  underrepresentation  of  His- 
panics but  for  what  he  termed  the  overrepresentation  of  blacks  in 
some  parts  of  the  Service. 

Mr.  RUNYON.  The  facts  are  that  in  the  Postal  Service,  we  are 
fairly  well  represented,  taking  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Not  taking 
any  one  city  because  you  can  take  any  one  city  and  find  overrepre- 
sentation of  any  group  that  might  exist  there  and 
underrepresentation  in  other  groups  that  exist  there. 

But  taken  as  a  whole,  we  are  fairly  well  represented  across  the 
board  with  the  exception  of  Hispanics.  We  are  underrepresented 
across  the  board  in  the  Postal  Service  on  Hispanics  and  we  are  try- 
ing to  take  steps  to  improve  that  situation. 

Ms.  Norton.  Do  you  have  an  objective  hiring  system? 

Mr.  Runyon.  Do  we  have  an  objective  hiring  system?  We  have 
a  hiring  system  that  says  that  a  person  has  to  take  a  test  and  be 
qualified.  I  think  the  minimum  score  is  70 — is  that  right,  Pat?  So 
the  minimum  score  is  70.  If  you  have  a  score  of  70,  then  you  go 
on  our  register.  I  believe  there  are  registers  all  around  this  coun- 
try. You  go  on  the  register,  and  then  when  we  need  to  hire,  the  per- 
son with  the  highest  score  is  the  person  we  hire. 

Now,  if  you  are  a  veteran,  you  get  five  points  additional.  So  if 
you  scored  70  and  you  are  a  veteran,  you  would  get  75,  and  I  will 
ask  Pat  or  somebody  here  to  correct  me  if  I  make  a  mistake.  If  you 
are  a  disabled  veteran,  you  get  10  points.  So  if  you  scored  70,  you 
would  have  80. 
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And  when  we  go  to  the  register  to  hire  somebody,  and  when  I 
say  we,  I  mean  the  person  in  charge  of  that  particular  operation, 
they  take  the  highest  score. 
Ms.  Norton.  So  this  is  objective  right  down  the  line? 
Mr.  Runyon.  Right. 
Ms.  Norton.  On  the  basis  of  the  test? 
Mr.  Runyon.  Yes. 

Ms.  Norton.  I  want  to  set  that  aside. 

Mr.  Runyon.  Yes,  it  is  color-blind  and  it  is  just  whatever  the  test 
scores  are. 
Ms.  Norton.  I  simply  wanted  to  clarify  that. 
May  I  also  say  for  the  record,  as  somebody  who  recognizes  the 
role  that  the  Postal  Service  has  traditionally  played  in  the  black 
community  in  particular;  that  black  people  may  come  forward  to 
the  Service  more  than  to  other  parts  of  the  government  or  private 
business  because  the  Postal  Service  was  willing  to  hire  particularly 
black  men  when  others  in  the  government  and  others  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  were  not,  and  this  has  probably  been  handed  down 
among  African-Americans  along  the  way,  programs — at  least  in 
places  like  New  York  and  Boston — the  Irish  and  Italians  hand 
down  the  cops  as  a  profession  for  themselves. 

The  Postal  Service  was  very  fair  in  the  early  days  when  others 
were  less  fair  to  African-Americans,  but  it  must  also  be  said  that 
many  of  those  black  men  who  worked  as  clerks  in  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice had  college  degrees  and  could  not  get  work  elsewhere  even  with 
those  degrees.  I  think  the  use  of  the  term  "overrepresentation"  has 
to  be  filtered  through  that  history. 

I  would  like  your  evaluation  of  why  the  Service  should  be  worse 
here  than  other  places.  We  know  that  there  have  been  problems 
with  service  all  over.  In  my  opening  statement,  I  gave  the  dif- 
ference between  the  District  metropolitan  area  and  your  average, 
and  the  difference  of,  I  don't  know,  about  18  points  or  so,  almost 
20  points,  which  is  a  significant  difference.  This  region  is  not  the 
busiest  postal  region,  is  it,  in  the  United  States?  Can  any  region 
be  busier  than  New  York,  for  example? 

It  has,  to  be  sure,  a  higher  volume  of  mail  because  it  is  white 
collar  and  those  kinds  of  sectors  produce  mail,  but  why  do  you 
think,  on  a  relative  basis,  the  District  region  comes  out  last  with 
all  you  know  about  your  service  all  over  the  country? 

Mr.  Runyon.  Ms.  Norton,  I  would  like  to  ask  Pat  Donahoe  to  an- 
swer that  question.  I  think  he  is  more  qualified  to  answer  that 
question  than  I  am  because  he  works  at  that  all  day  every  day. 

Mr.  Donahoe.  Congresswoman,  I  would  like  to  answer  that 
question.  First  off,  let  me  say  we  are  not  pleased  with  the  fact  that 
we  are  the  lowest  with  service  right  now  and  we  have  plans  in 
place  that  we  have  already  begun  to  implement  in  order  to  turn 
this  around. 

Second  thing  I  want  to  say  is  that  we  find  that  in  Washington 
and  the  entire  capital  and  northern  Virginia  districts  we  have  very 
qualified  and  competent  employees,  and  they  will  be  and  have  been 
assisting  us  in  implementing  these  plans. 

A  lot  of  our  problems  fall  back  to  what  Mr.  Runyon  mentioned 
earlier,  the  lack  of  follow  through  on  some  procedures  that  are  es- 
tablished that  should  happen  on  a  daily  and  sometimes  an  hourly 
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basis,  and  these  are  broken  down  into  areas  of  collections,  distribu- 
tion, transportation,  and  delivery  of  services. 

And  in  each  of  those  areas  we  have  undertaken  some  activities 
to  improve  these,  both  in  Washington  and  in  the  surrounding 
areas.  For  example,  with  collections,  we  have  implemented  a  collec- 
tion-improvement procedure  in  Washington  involving  the  managers 
and  the  collection  group  as  well  as  the  collectors  themselves  look- 
ing at  times  we  pick  boxes  up,  how  we  pick  mail  up  from  cus- 
tomers, and  then  notifying  support  people  to  go  out  to  notify  cus- 
tomers that  we  can  do  a  better  job  for  them. 

We  have  taken  the  same  look  in  our  distribution  units  with 
working  on  quality,  not  only  in  the  new  automated  streams  but  in 
our  traditional  mechanized  and  manual  sorting  schemes. 

Transportation,  we  have  been  looking  at  starting  over  in  some 
cases  to  replace  what  we  have  had  in  place  in  some  areas  that  has 
been  added  onto  for  a  number  of  years.  This  fresh  look  will  give 
us  an  idea  of  where  we  need  to  add  transportation  and  where  we 
need  to  take  transportation  out  in  order  to  meet  the  Service  re- 
quirements. 

And  finally,  in  delivery,  we  are  working  with  our  letter  carriers 
to  improve  the  consistent  time  of  delivery  and  the  accurate  delivery 
in  both  Washington  and  in  the  capital  area. 

Ms.  Norton.  Well,  Mr.  Donahoe,  I  appreciate  your  answer  to  an- 
other question,  it  is  a  question  that  might  also  have  been  asked, 
which  is  what  you  are  doing  about  it. 

Mr.  Donahoe.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Ms.  Norton.  But  my  question  was  how  come  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  the  worst  area  in  the  country,  and  significantly  so,  given 
your  own  figures  on  average  time  for  delivery  of  mail? 

Mr.  Donahoe.  I  think 

Ms.  Norton.  You  see,  the  problem  I  have  with  your  answer  is 
the  problem  a  doctor  would  have  with  prescribing  medicine  without 
diagnosing  the  disease.  So  how  do  I  know  all  of  that  is  what  is 
wrong  with  the  mail  service  in  the  first  place? 

And  one  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  I  would  want  to  know  if  I  had 
installations  everywhere  in  the  country,  the  first  thing  I  would 
want  to  do  is  to  come  compare  what  is  happening  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  what  is  happening  in  the  best  of  your — what  is 
the  best  installation,  Mr.  Donahoe? 

Mr.  Donahoe.  That  is  a  good  question.  I  think  the  best  depends 
on  what  you  are  taking  a  look  at.  Some 

Ms.  Norton.  On-time  delivery,  as  my  constituents  would  say. 

Mr.  Donahoe.  Wichita.  Wichita,  KS.  Wichita,  KS.  On-time  deliv- 
ery, they  are  the  best. 

Ms.  Norton.  So  if  I  were  trying  to  bring  the  District  of  Columbia 
up,  instead  of  saying  we  are  going  to  improve  everything  which 
may  mean  they  are  better  than  they  are  but  still  in  last  place,  I 
would  try  to  look  at  comparable  places  and  see  what  it  is  they  are 
doing  and  then  compare  what  is  happening  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  perhaps  be  more  certain,  then,  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia was,  in  fact,  moving  up  rather  than  just  getting  better. 

Mr.  Donahoe.  I  think  you  are  right.  What  we  are  doing,  though, 
is  taking  a  look  within  each  of  these  areas  at  not  just  one  specific 
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area  that  is  causing  us  problems,  but  we  are  going  back  and  look- 
ing at  a  number  of  root  causes  for  each  of  these  areas. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  very  particular  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  large  city,  a  large  metropolitan  area.  You  could  classify  it  in 
the  same  areas  as,  say,  a  New  York,  where  you  have  a  number  of 
different  plants  that  have  got  to  not  only  sort  their  own  mail  on 
time  every  night  but  they  have  to  have  the  timing  to  hand  off  mail 
from  one  area  to  another  in  order  to  make  the  next  day's  delivery. 

Some  of  our  system  problems  in  the  area  getting  mail  from  one 
plant  to  another  on  time  at  night  do  fall  back  specifically  to  some 
of  these  transportation  issues.  And  a  lot  of  times  they  do  not  apply 
in  some  cities  where  all  the  mail  that  is  delivered  overnight  comes 
into  one  place  and  is  delivered  from  that  place  the  next  day. 

Ms.  Norton.  Now,  would  you  say  categorically  that  you  are  not 
understaffed  in  this  region? 

Mr.  Donahoe.  No,  ma'am.  I  would  say  categorically  what  we  are 
doing  is  a  number  of  things.  First  of  all,  in  this  area  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  areas  of  the  country  have  very  aggressively  pursued  the 
automated  mail  processes.  That  has,  along  with  the  increased  vol- 
ume over  the  last  few  years,  resulted  in  some  staffing  shortages. 

In  Washington,  DC,  in  particular,  as  I  speak,  over  the  next  week 
we  will  be  bringing  on  75  new  letter  carriers.  We  have  reevaluated, 
along  with  Mr.  Pankey  over  the  last  few  weeks,  the  projections  of 
not  only  automated  savings  but  the  effect  of  the  mail  volume  and 
effective  deliveries  in  Washington,  and  that  led  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  order  to  provide  consistent  service,  to  reduce  the  overtime, 
and  to  provide  the  accurate  service  with  career  employees,  we  want 
to  bring  on  75  people.  That  is  just  one  area 

Ms.  Norton.  So  you  overestimated  the  personnel  you  might  need 
in  light  of  technological  change? 

Mr.  Donahoe.  We  underestimated  it,  yes,  ma'am. 

Ms.  Norton.  I  mean  underestimated.  And  you  are  correcting 
that  now? 

Mr.  Donahoe.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Ms.  Norton.  I  am  very  curious  about  some  records  we  uncovered 
about  the  Postal  Service  nationwide,  because  for  10  years  there 
was  apparently  a  steady  decline  in  overtime  as  a  percentage  of 
total  work  hours.  Actually,  it  was  not  quite  10  years,  but  8  years, 
1984  to  1992.  So  it  went  down  from  9.79,  almost  10  percent,  to 
6.74. 

In  the  year  of  Mr.  Runyon's  reorganization,  1992,  the  percentage 
increases,  that  is  to  say,  overtime  increases  are  to  7.05  and  by  1993 
it  is  increased  to  9.49.  Does  that  tell  me  something  about  the  reor- 
ganization? 

Mr.  Donahoe.  I  think 

Ms.  Norton.  Because  that  is  the  year  that  your  overtime  begins 
to  go  right  back  up  again. 

Mr.  Donahoe.  Just  based  on  our  experience  in  Washington,  we 
have  had  a  significant  increase  of  volume  and  that  increase  of  vol- 
ume, along  with  some  of  the  retirements  and  our  aggressive  ap- 
proach to  automation,  has  resulted  in  the  overtime  usage. 

We  have  brought  on  some  temporary  people,  but  it  has  been  our 
decision  that  rather  than  going  with  temporary  people,  what  we 
have  seen  with  mail  volume,  we  feel,  will  continue  to  grow,  so  it 
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is  better  to  go  back  and  hire  the  carriers  in  order  to  control  the 
overtime. 

Ms.  Norton.  So  you  are  really  correcting  now  for  some  parts  of 
the  reorganization  that  let  go  more  people  than  might  otherwise 
have  been  let  go? 

Mr.  Donahoe.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Ms.  Norton.  We  have  some  information  that  in  this  metropoli- 
tan area  supervisors  are  responsible  for  managing  60  to  70  employ- 
ees at  a  time,  when  the  more  adequate — when  the  ratio  should  be 
1  to  20.  Is  that  the  case?  And,  if  so,  how  did  it  get  to  be  that  way 
and  would  it  not  necessarily  have  an  effect  upon  service  and  on- 
time  delivery? 

Mr.  Donahoe.  One  of  the — our  staffing  has  been  predicated  on 
a  l-to-20  staffing  ratio,  both  in  the  plant  mail  processing  operations 
and  in  our  delivery  operations.  There  could  be  a  situation  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  where  either  due  to  a  reassignment  or  the  participa- 
tion of  a  supervisor  from  one  area,  say  working  on  one  of  our  im- 
provement teams  that  for  a  1-  or  2-week  period  a  supervisor  may 
have  exceeded  that  1  and  20  number.  But  for  specific  areas,  I  really 
have  no  idea  where  that  could  exist. 

Ms.  NORTON.  Could  I  just  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  then,  that  for  the 
record  Mr.  Donahoe  submit  to  the  committee  what  the  actual  ratio 
is  of  supervisors  to  employees  in  this  metropolitan  area  within  30 
days? 

Mr.  Donahoe.  Yes,  ma'am. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

TOTAL  EMPLOYEES  ON  ROLLS,  CAPITAL  DISTRICT 

fac  Mgry  r  „        Ratio  of  mgrV 

tfl;>  Supv.  uan  sup. 

Capital  District  CS  Office  167  32  122  1  to  4. 

Associate  Offices 260  252  3,301  1  to  13. 

DC  Stations/Branches  130  118  2,406  i  to  20. 

Southern  MD  Plant 141  141  2,188  1  to  16. 

Suburban  MD  Plant 51  51  1,076  1  to  21. 

Washington  DC  Plant 133  133  2,698  1  to  20. 

Air  Mail  Center  Plant 5  5  129  1  to  25. 

Total 887         732     11,920     1  to  16. 

Mr.  Watt  [presiding].  The  gentlelady's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Ackerman,  did  you  have  additional  questions. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  did.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Runyon,  I  guess  it  was  nearly  a  couple  of  years  ago  that  we 
had  discussions  here  at  the  committee  during  testimony  you  gave 
concerning  buyouts,  and  at  that  time  I  was  surprised  to  hear  your 
opinion  or  determination  that  you  considered  people  as  overhead, 
if  you  recall.  It  just  did  not  seem  to  fit  into  my  definition  of  what 
overhead  was,  and  you  described  then  what  you  have  stated  today, 
is  that  overhead  in  personnel  were  people  who  you  described  as 
people  who  never  touched  the  mail.  And  at  that  time  I  brought  up 
the  issue  that  I  have  harped  on  before  and  ever  since,  the  problem 
of  personnel  and  stated  that  this  was  going  to  lead  to  a  tremendous 
decline  in  personnel. 

It  seems  that  this  whole  system  of  buyouts,  rather  than  lending 
to  a  more  efficient  service  has  basically  led  to  the  state  of  chaos 
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that  exists  today,  with  people  not  knowing  what  is  happening  or 
where  they  are  going.  Could  you  describe  what  happened  in  that 
buyout  situation  that  has  given  us  these  conditions  that  we  have 
today? 

Mr.  Runyon.  I  can  explain  the  buyout  situation  to  you,  although 
I  explained  it,  so  that  I  don't  think  you  want  to  hear  that  again. 
We  did  have  more  people  accept  that  buyout  than  we  wanted  to 
have  accept  the  buyout.  We  did  have  craft  people  accept  that 
buyout  in  larger  numbers  than  we  thought  would  happen. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Do  you  have  any  clue  as  to  why  that  happened? 

Mr.  Runyon.  Each  one  made  an  individual  decision  and  they  had 
the  opportunity  and  they  did  it.  We  did  not  canvas  the  employees 
first  to  find  out  if  they  would  or  not. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Your  original  thought  for  streamlining  the  Serv- 
ice was  basically  reducing  what  you  called  overhead  and  personnel 
who  did  not  handle  the  mail,  basically  administrative,  supervisory 
positions. 

Mr.  Runyon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  And  to  leave  in  place  the  frontline  people  as  they 
have  been  described  by  some  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Runyon.  Right. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  And  then  the  process  was  opened  to  the  entire 
Postal  Service. 

Mr.  Runyon.  Almost. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  will  describe  it,  then  you  tell  me  where  I  go 
wrong.  What  happened,  then,  is  quite  a  number  of  people  who  do 
handle  the  mail,  who  do  touch  the  letters,  opted  to  take  this 
buyout. 

Mr.  Runyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Then  what  happened  is  a  lot  of  other  people  who 
were  in  supervisor  positions  basically  got,  for  lack  of  a  better  term, 
"bumped  down."  You  now  have  people  that  are  handling  the  mail 
that  probably  have  not  had  experience  or  have  not  had  experience 
for  some  time  in  touching  the  mail;  who  are  not  happy  because 
they  are  doing  a  position  which  in  their  own  eyes  or  minds  seems 
diminished  from  their  previous  position,  so  they  become  demor- 
alized, unhappy,  not  content  with  their  lot  because  they  are  going 
in  the  wrong  direction.  While  at  the  same  time  your  people,  who 
have  been  experienced  over  all  these  years  in  handling  the  mail, 
who  have  been,  and  I  will  characterize  it  as  possibly  inadequately 
compensated,  because  if  suddenly  you  offer  a  buyout  to  people  and 
an  unexpected  number,  overwhelming  numbers,  they  all  jump  at 
the  opportunity  to  get  out,  it  means  they  are  more  unhappy  than 
you  suspected  them  to  be.  People  who  are  happy  and  compensated 
well  usually  do  not  leave  as  quickly  as  has  happened  here. 

I  would  suggest  that  that  was  the  terminal  point  of  this  whole 
downslide  that  we  are  facing  right  now.  And,  indeed,  if  people  who 
do  touch  the  mail  were  better  compensated,  in  benefits  and  in  job 
security,  and  paycheck,  that  you  would  have  more  senior  experi- 
enced people  still  on  the  job  rather  than  the  situation  that  we  have 
now. 

Would  you  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  Runyon.  Yes,  I  would,  I  would  like  to  respond  by  saying  I 
would  like  to  provide  you  with  an  economic  analysis  of  how  postal 
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employees  are  paid  in  reference  to  other  people  who  do  the  same 
type  work  in  private  industry.  Our  employees  are  paid  very  well 
and  they  have  very  good  benefits. 
[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

Title  39,  United  States  Code,  establishes  that  "It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Postal 
Service  to  maintain  compensation  and  benefits  for  all  officers  and  employees  on  a 
standard  of  comparability  to  the  compensation  and  benefits  paid  for  comparable  lev- 
els of  work  in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy." 

The  Postal  Service  presented  an  economic  analysis  of  the  issue  of  wage  com- 
parability between  its  employees  and  the  private  sector  as  part  of  the  1991  collective 
bargaining  process.  That  analysis  showed  that  postal  workers  receive  a  21.8  percent 
wage  premium  when  their  compensation  is  compared  to  wages  for  similar  work  in 
the  private  sector.  The  premium  for  total  compensation,  which  also  includes  benefits 
and  paid  leave,  is  31.4  percent.  This  issue  was  earlier  addressed  as  part  of  the  1984 
arbitration  award  on  postal  wages.  The  arbitrator  found  that  the  comparability  dif- 
ferential called  for  "moderate  restraint"  in  the  area  of  wages.  That  principle  was 
carried  into  arbitration  in  1991  as  the  current  salary  structure  for  most  Postal  Serv- 
ice employees  was  established. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Why  were  they  leaving  in  such  episodic  num- 
bers? 

Mr.  Runyon.  That  is  a  personal  decision  that  each  of  them  made. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Tens  of  thousands  opted  to  grab  the  first  ship 
out. 

Mr.  Runyon.  Well,  I  cannot  read  their  minds.  I  just  know  that 
they  did  do  it  and  I  do  know 

Mr.  Ackerman.  It  seems  to  me  a  good  tool  of  management  would 
be  to  try  to  not  read  all  of  their  minds  but  to  come  to  some  kind 
of  a  conclusion  as  to  why  20,000  or  so  people  who  have  been  work- 
ing the  same  job  for  two  decades  suddenly  would  jump  through  the 
first  window  that  was  opened  to  them.  It  would  seem  like  a  tool 
of  good  management  to  find  out  why  people  were  unhappy.  It 
would  seem  to  me  rather  than  giving  them  money  to  leave,  you 
should  have  put  more  money  into  them  to  stay. 

Mr.  Runyon.  I  am  not  a 

Mr.  Ackerman.  If  I  am  running  a  hospital  and  I  am  not  making 
the  numbers,  it  is  kind  of  silly  to  give  more  money  to  the  surgeons 
to  quit  and  let  all  the  medical  students  come  into  the  operating 
room. 

Mr.  Runyon.  Well,  there  is  another 

Mr.  Ackerman.  The  scale  of  economy  is  not  there  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  operation  does  not  seem  to  work. 

Mr.  Watt.  Did  the  gentleman  have  a  response? 

Mr.  Runyon.  Yes,  there  is  another  reason  that  people  would  like 
to  buy  out,  and  that  is  because,  No.  1,  they  got  the  incentive  to 
leave;  No.  2,  they  got  the  retirement;  and,  No.  3,  they  could  go  then 
to  another  place  and  get  a  job,  a  full-time  job  and  so  they  would 
increase  their 

Mr.  Ackerman.  But  you  are  missing  the  point.  You  are  not  get- 
ting it.  The  point  is  why  give  people  an  incentive  to  leave  if  they 
are  experienced  hands?  Why  not  give  them  an  incentive  to  stay? 

Mr.  Watt.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Ms.  Norton,  did  you  have  another  round? 

Ms.  Norton.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Watt.  We  will  come  back  to  you,  Mr.  Ackerman,  if  you  want 
to  go  another  round. 
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Ms.  Norton.  I  am  very  concerned  about  the  mail  condition  re- 
porting system  and  the  possibility  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  this 
pileup  of  mail  occurred  was  falsification,  possible  falsification  of  re- 
ports to  your  mail  condition  reporting  system. 

There  was  apparently  some  underreporting  of  on-hand  mail  vol- 
ume at  the  District  of  Columbia  Center  by  46,800  pieces  of  mail  on 
May  17,  1994.  That  is  a  figure  reported  by  your  own  inspection 
service  audit  report. 

How  could  that  kind  of  underreporting  have  occurred  without  fal- 
sification? 

Mr.  Runyon.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  qualified  to  answer  that 
question. 

Ms.  Norton.  Surely  somebody  can. 

Mr.  Runyon.  We  have  an  inspection  service  reviewing  that. 
Maybe  someone  else  here  could  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Donahoe.  I  would  like  to  answer  that,  Congresswoman. 

When  we  count  mail,  what  you  do  when  you  count  the  mail  is 
you  count  it  at  specific  times  of  the  day,  and  generally  it  is  one  or 
two  people  will  go  and  count  the  mail  on  the  workroom  floor.  When 
you  count  mail,  it  is  generally  taken  containerwise,  which  you  may 
have  upward  of  30,000  pieces  in  a  specific  container,  and  you  esti- 
mate what  the  volume  is  in  the  container. 

Now,  there  is  a  possibility  that  a  container  was  missed  or  that 
a  container  was  counted  at  one  point  during  the  count  period  and 
it  missed  at  a  downstream  operation. 

Over  the  last  few  weeks,  the  Inspection  Service  has  worked  with 
us  in  counting  methods  so  that  we  make  sure  that  people  are  try- 
ing to  reflect  most  accurately  what  is  in  there.  We  do  not  feel  that 
there  was  any  falsification  by 

Ms.  Norton.  How  can  you  discount  falsification?  On  the  basis  of 
what  are  you  discounting  falsification? 

Mr.  Donahoe.  On  a  daily  basis  in  the  District  of  Columbia  plant 
we  will  process  upward  of  5  million  pieces  through  the  plant. 
Again,  one  container  in  some  cases  can  equal  30,000  to  40,000 
pieces  of  mail.  The  people  who  count  the  mail  do  not  really  have 
any  incentive  to  falsify  those  volumes.  The  idea  of  the  mail  condi- 
tion report  is  to  let  the  plant  manager  see  the  condition  of  the  mail 
floor  so  that  he  or  she  can  make  decisions  as  far  as  staffing,  over- 
time, et  cetera. 

Ms.  Norton.  What  was  the  incentive  to  stash  the  mail  in  mail 
trucks  or  places  where  nobody  could  find  it?  What  was  the  incen- 
tive to  doing  that  and  how  did  that  happen,  then? 

Mr.  Donahoe.  I  would  like — stash  is  really  not  the  right  word 
for  this. 

Ms.  Norton.  You  give  me  the  right  word  for  it. 

Mr.  Donahoe.  It  is  stage,  ma'am.  We  talked  earlier  in  the  hear- 
ing regarding  the  staging  of  mail  in  southern  Maryland.  Mail  ar- 
rives at  our  facilities,  District  of  Columbia,  southern  and  suburban, 
various  times  of  the  day.  Based  on  operational  needs  at  various 
times  of  the  day,  we  sometimes  have  to  take  mail  from  one  area 
and  store  it  in  another. 

Ms.  Norton.  Mr.  Donahoe,  I  want  to  stop  you.  Because  if  this 
were  mail  that  had  not  been  very  backlogged  I  could  understand 
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that  explanation.  But  this  was  very  old  mail,  some  first-class,  some 
bulk  mail. 

Mr.  Donahoe.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Ms.  Norton.  And  it  was  millions  of  pieces  of  mail. 

Mr.  Donahoe.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Ms.  Norton.  Therefore,  the  explanation  you  are  beginning  is  in- 
herently— is  inherently  incredible.  That  is  too  many  pieces  of  mail, 
that  is  too  much  backlog  to  be,  "we  were  a  little  overloaded  today." 

Mr.  Donahoe.  That  is  exactly  right.  The  volumes,  as  we  talked 
earlier  in  the  testimony,  were  volumes  that  should  not  have  been 
delayed.  We  got  behind  in  the  processing  and  did  not  react  quick 
enough  to  get  that  mail  processed  and  dispatched  in  a  timely  man- 
ner. 

Ms.  Norton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  pass. 

Mr.  Watt.  Mr.  Ackerman. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  There  are  no  further  answers  so  I  have  got  no 
further  questions. 

Mr.  Watt.  In  that  case,  I  would  like  to  express  the  committee's 
thanks  to  this  panel  for  appearing  and  testifying,  even  though 
some  people  did  not  necessarily  get  the  answers  they  were  looking 
for.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Runyon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Watt.  And  if  we  can,  let  us  call  up  the  second  panel,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Kelly,  Ms.  Martin,  and  Mr.  Biller. 

And  could  I  ask  each  of  the  four  witnesses  to  please  stand  and 
take  the  oath,  please? 

[Witnesses  sworn.] 

Mr.  Watt.  You  may  be  seated. 

Let  me  welcome  the  panel  and  express  the  regrets  of  Chairperson 
Collins,  who  unfortunately  had  to  speed  off  to  the  airport  and  catch 
a  flight,  and  particularly  to  Ms.  Martin,  who  is  from  her  own  dis- 
trict. She  wanted  me  to  extend  a  special  apology,  but  to  all  of  the 
witnesses  she  wanted  to  be  sure  and  do  that. 

If  I  can  recognize  Mr.  Biller  as  the  first  witness. 

TESTIMONIES  OF  MOE  BILLER,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN  POST- 
AL WORKERS  UNION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  WELLIAM  BURRUS, 
EXECiniVE  VICE  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN  POSTAL  WORKERS 
UNION;  VERNITA  M.  MARTIN,  DISTRICT  MANAGER,  DETROIT 
DISTRICT,  U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE;  JOHN  KELLY,  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT, AREA  OPERATIONS,  NEW  YORK  METROPOLITAN 
AREA,  U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE;  DAVID  CLARK,  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA,  POSTMASTER,  U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  Biller.  Thank  you.  I  guess  I  will  change  it  to  Mr.  Chairman 
or  Chairperson,  committee  members,  my  name  is  Moe  Biller,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Postal  Workers,  AFL-CIO.  With  me  is  Wil- 
liam Burrus,  our  executive  vice  president,  to  my  right. 

On  behalf  of  the  360,000  active  and  retired 

Mr.  Watt.  Mr.  Biller,  could  you  pull  the  mike  down  a  little  closer 
to  you  so  everybody  can  hear  you?  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Biller.  Mr.  Chairman,  committee  members,  my  name  is 
Moe  Biller  and  I  am  president  of  the  AFL^CIO. 

On  behalf  of  the  360,000  active  and  retired  APWU  members,  I 
thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify  today  and  offer  my  observa- 
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tions  on  the  recent  well-publicized  problems  the  Postal  Service  has 
experienced  in  providing  service  in  several  areas  of  the  country.  To 
my  right  is  Bill  Burris,  William  Burrus,  executive  vice  president, 
American  Postal  Workers  Union. 

Before  I  offer  my  thoughts  on  these  problems,  I  believe  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  lost  in  this  abundance  of  negative  media  coverage 
is  the  fact  that  the  American  postal  worker  is  the  most  productive 
postal  worker  in  the  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  hearings  in 
the  other  committee  chaired  by  Congressman  Hoyer,  he  pointed  out 
that  we  were  40  percent  more  productive  than  the  next  best  postal 
service  and  that  was  the  Japanese  postal  workers. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  still  provides  the  best  service  at  the 
cheapest  cost  of  any  postal  administration  in  the  world.  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  viewed  as  a  component  of  the  overall  U.S.  communications 
industry,  has  done  remarkably  well.  Of  the  total  amount  of  commu- 
nications services  that  consumers  and  businesses  buy,  Postal  Serv- 
ice revenue  growth  since  1980  has  exceeded  all  of  its  competitors, 
except  cable  TV. 

The  Postal  Service  is  getting  a  larger  share  of  the  communica- 
tions pie  than  it  did  in  1980.  These  positive  aspects  of  postal  em- 
ployment unfortunately  do  not  receive  the  degree  of  media  coverage 
which  accompanies  the  discovery  of  problems  in  the  Postal  Service. 
Our  members  are  proud  of  their  excellent  service  to  this  Nation, 
and  rightfully  so. 

However,  nobody  who  has  read  the  Washington  Post  over  the 
past  few  weeks  could  have  missed  the  criticism  that  the  Postal 
Service  has  received  over  poor  mail  service  in  the  metropolitan 
Washington  area,  and  perhaps  in  others,  too,  I  suspect.  This  criti- 
cism is  deserved  even  if  only  half  of  what  is  reported  is  true. 

As  national  president  of  the  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  I 
cannot  tell  you  that  I  am  intimately  familiar  with  the  details  of  the 
local  postal  operations.  I  do,  however,  have  some  thoughts  about 
the  problems  which  have  plagued  the  Postal  Service  nationally  and 
no  doubt  contributed  to  the  problems  experienced  in  the  Washing- 
ton area  and  I  would  suspect  in  Chicago  and  every  other  area  so 
afflicted. 

Analysis  of  service  problems  is  not  a  simple  task  for  the  causes 
in  a  particular  area  can  be  many  and  varied  and  in  many  cases 
have  accumulated  over  time.  The  problem  in  a  particular  office  can 
include  one  or  all  of  the  following  general  categories:  poor  manage- 
ment, unrealistic  automation  plans,  improper  staffing,  improper 
consolidation  of  mail  processing,  poorly  designed  mail  flow  prob- 
lems, inadequate  facilities  and  space  for  new  equipment,  and  budg- 
et constraints. 

One  of  the  causes  of  today's  difficulty  has  its  roots  in  an  automa- 
tion strategy  announced  in  1988  and  formalized  into  a  corporate 
automation  plan  in  1990  which  too  rapidly  shifted  the  emphasis 
from  reliance  on  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  employees  to  an  overly 
ambitious,  unrealistic  and  poorly  executed  emphasis  on  automa- 
tion. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  corporate  automation  plan  developed  in  the 
late  1980's  and  promulgated  in  1990,  projected  a  fully  automated 
Postal  Service  by  1995,  and  made  budget  projections  and  projected 
work  force  needs  based  on  the  mistaken  belief  that  this  automation 
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could  be  fully  deployed  and  would  work  at  a  100  percent  efficiency 
by  1995. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  The  American  Postal  Workers 
Union  has  always  supported  automation  as  an  essential  in  today's 
world.  The  problem  with  the  corporate  automation  plan  was  that 
it  did  not  allow  this  transition  to  take  place  over  a  sufficient  time 
frame  or  to  be  accomplished  in  well-planned,  incremental  steps. 
The  philosophy  was,  buy  the  machines  in  large  numbers  and  we 
will  work  out  the  problems  later.  The  plan  resulted  in  changes  in 
staffing  too  early  and  too  fast.  The  necessary  human  backup  with 
the  requisite  skills  was  not  available  to  compensate  for  the  overly 
optimistic  planning  assumptions  during  the  early  phases  of  the  de- 
ployment of  large  numbers  of  machines. 

Common  sense  tells  us  that  in  an  organization  this  size,  revolu- 
tionary automation  needs  to  be  phased  in  over  time.  The  postal  au- 
tomation plan  simply  failed  to  deal  with  the  difficulty  in  imme- 
diately capturing  cost  savings,  quickly  adjusting  staffing  levels,  and 
providing  for  space  and  facilities  to  accommodate  the  new  machin- 
ery and  backup  equipment  systems.  The  philosophy  dictating  the 
deployment  of  the  machinery  was,  we  have  purchased  the  equip- 
ment and,  therefore,  we  must  install  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Management  stayed  with  this  point  of  view  even  when  the  prop- 
er detailed  local  plans  were  not  in  place  to  ensure  continued  good 
service  during  the  transition  period.  This  approach  has  dem- 
onstrated results — the  wrong  ones;  namely,  deteriorating  service. 

When  the  current  Postmaster  General  came  to  office  in  1992,  he 
wisely  put  a  halt  to  the  headlong  rush  to  automation  and  ordered 
a  reevaluation  of  these  capital  investments.  At  that  time,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  gentleman  on  my  right,  Mr.  Burrus,  our  executive 
vice  president,  had  written  an  article  in  the  newspaper  deploring 
what  he  believed  was  happening  then,  and  requesting  responses. 
He  had  several  hundred  responses  that  were  important  and  we  will 
bring  them  to  light  with  the  Postmaster  General  in  a  summary. 

However,  the  present  Postmaster  General  was  stuck  with  the 
problems  from  the  staffing  and  budget  assumptions  contained  in 
the  1990  automation  plan.  Compounding  this  problem  has  been  the 
various  OBRA's  and  for  those  who  are  not  on  your  side  of  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  passed  by  Congress  over  the  past 
few  years  which  raided  the  postal  treasury  to  the  tune  of  over  $6.8 
billion.  This  represents  a  little  over  6  cents  on  a  first-class  stamp. 
A  handsome  surplus  was  thus  converted  into  a  serious  deficit. 

This  has  a  profoundly  demoralizing  effect  on  employees  whose 
superior  effort  produced  the  surplus,  then  see  that  surplus 
snatched  away  and  have  additional  financial  burdens  piled  on  top. 
This  congressional  cut  in  postal  funding  has  made  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  finance  appropriate  USPS  staffing  levels.  Employees  have 
been  forced  to  work  excessive  amounts  of  overtime  as  an  alter- 
native to  proper  staffing,  and  this  has  also  taken  a  severe  toll  on 
the  work  force. 

The  current  Postmaster  General,  as  a  responsible  CEO,  has  not, 
and  does  not  attempt  to  excuse  the  failures  of  this  institution  by 
blaming  his  predecessor,  but  I  believe  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Mr. 
Runyon  inherited  a  corporate  plan  which  has  had  some  short-term 
detrimental  effects  on  service. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  served  under,  I  believe  18  Postmaster 
Generals  in  over  58  years.  In  addition,  the  1992  restructuring  did 
result  in  a  significant  reduction  of  experienced  bargaining  unit  em- 
ployees. For  this,  I  really  cannot  find  fault  with  the  Postmaster 
General  who  sought  to  flatten  out  the  management  hierarchy  by 
restructuring  in  a  humane  way.  The  restructuring  was  intended  to 
reduce  the  ratio  of  supervisor  and  other  administrative  personnel 
to  workers  engaged  in  hands-on  processing  of  mail.  Relatively  more 
employees  are  now  available  to  work  directly  in  mail  processing 
and  customer  service  as  a  result  of  restructuring.  However,  wheth- 
er those  numbers  will  be  sufficient  to  offset  the  effects  of  the  staff- 
ing and  budgetary  problems  I  discussed  earlier,  is  still  subject  to 
further  analysis. 

The  better  news  is  that  a  philosophy  which  put  machines  over 
people  has  been  replaced  with  an  employee-oriented  administra- 
tion. This  shift  in  approach  must  be  followed  up  by  appropriate  and 
adequate  training  in  order  to  utilize  better  the  skills  and  dedication 
of  the  employees. 

The  too-rapid  deployment  of  automation  had  other  negative  ef- 
fects as  well.  The  Postal  Service  has  gone  into  an  area  of  mail  proc- 
essing arrangements  in  which  mail  for  wide  geographic  areas  has 
consolidated  in  automated  plants  in  order  to  justify  economically 
the  investment  and  the  equipment.  In  some  instances,  a  geographi- 
cal area  was  too  large  to  efficiently  transport  the  mail  and  still 
maintain  the  then  existing  service  standards.  This  actually  de- 
creased service  performance. 

The  previous  postal  administration's  answer  to  this  problem  was 
to  lower  the  Service  standards,  and  we  opposed  that  approach. 
Even  with  adjusted  service  standards  in  some  areas,  based  on  geog- 
raphy and  transportation,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  meet  those  new 
standards. 

One  possible  cause  of  the  local  Washington,  DC,  area's  problems, 
ironically,  might  be  that  there  is  too  little  centralization  or  integra- 
tion of  the  decentralized  plants  in  the  area  into  the  national  mail 
flow  system.  There  are  several  major  plants  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia area  and  both  incoming  and  local  mail  sometimes  has  to 
make  more  than  one  stop  at  a  plant  to  get  it  to  its  destination. 

I  might  call  to  your  attention  that  the  new  area  vice  president, 
Mr.  Pankey,  made  that  clear,  I  believe,  in  the  testimony  before  the 
committee  chaired,  that  the  subcommittee  chaired  by  Congressman 
Hoyer  of  Maryland. 

In  addition,  many  areas,  such  as  Fairfax  County,  are  growing  at 
a  phenomenal  rate.  I  live  in  this  area  and  I  understand  the  volume 
growth  has  been  almost  6.7  percent  in  the  last  year. 

Finally,  let  me  touch  on  a  fundamental  problem  which  exists  in 
the  Postal  Service.  Ingrained  in  the  culture  of  the  Postal  Service 
is  an  attitude  that  management  must  protect  its  own.  When  I 
speak  of  culture,  as  I  listened  to  the  remarks  before,  I  am  not  talk- 
ing of  ethnicity  or  anything  else,  rather  the  attitude  of  manage- 
ment in  dealing  with  employees.  Even  when  a  manager  engages  in 
activities  which  would  immediately  subject  the  bargaining  unit  em- 
ployee to  discipline  and/or  removal,  the  offending  manager  is  not 
subject  to  an  equivalent  action. 
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In  fact,  the  bargaining  unit  employee  perspective  is  that  man- 
agers are  protected,  and  many  of  the  transfers  are  viewed  as  a  re- 
ward. We  see  the  Peter-principle  at  its  worse.  This  problem  must 
be  addressed  if  the  Postal  Service  is  to  have  any  credibility  with 
its  own  employees  and  if  managers  truly  want  a  greater  commit- 
ment from  the  employees. 

Second,  management  associations  resist  efforts  to  move  away 
from  the  Postal  Service's  authoritarian  and  paramilitary  mentality 
in  the  direction  of  self-directive  work.  As  a  result,  APWU  proposals 
for  greater  employee  decisionmaking  and  a  higher  employee-to-su- 
pervisor ratio  are  being  hampered.  Additionally,  the  USPS  manage- 
ment style  has  been  autocratic.  The  managers  have  an  attitude  of, 
quote,  I  am  the  boss,  therefore  what  I  say  must  be  right,  end  of 
quote.  This  attitude  deprives  the  Postal  Service  of  the  benefits  to 
be  gained  from  input  from  their  most  important  asset,  the  employ- 
ees. 

In  1992,  Postmaster  General  Runyon  recognized  this  as  a  major 
problem  and  reached  out  to  the  employees  through  their  elected 
representative,  the  APWU.  This  initiative  on  his  part  resulted  in 
an  agreement  between  the  American  Postal  Workers  Union  and  the 
Postal  Service  creating  a  positive  cooperative  relationship;  namely, 
the  November  2nd,  1993,  memo  of  labor-management  cooperation. 

In  the  agreement  the  parties,  quote,  reaffirmed  their  commit- 
ment of  support  for  labor-management  cooperation  at  all  levels  of 
the  organization  to  ensure  a  productive  labor  relations  climate 
which  should  result  in  a  better  working  environment  for  employees 
and  to  ensure  the  continued  viability  and  success  of  the  Postal 
Service. 

A  copy  of  this  agreement  has  been  provided  to  each  of  you  for 
the  record. 

This  agreement  employs  standard  labor  relation  techniques  such 
as  joint  labor-management  committees  to  address  all  aspects  of 
postal  operations.  The  American  Postal  Workers  Union  is  working 
jointly  with  the  Postal  Service  to  improve  the  Service  and  establish 
a  better  relationship  with  our  customers. 

In  sum,  and  I  know  that  people  may  not  like  to  hear  this,  but 
this  is  my  perception,  there  is  no  simple  diagnosis  and  no  easy  so- 
lution for  what  has  been  done  over  the  past.  We  will  all  just  have 
to  try  harder  with  the  budgets  we  are  given  and  with  the  personnel 
and  machinery  on  hand  to  cope  with  the  situation.  I  know  that  the 
committee  would  like  to  hear  and  so  would  the  public,  as  we  would, 
that  instant  solutions  are  at  hand.  But  in  my  opinion  this  simply 
is  not  the  case.  Some  of  the  causes  for  the  problems  originated  in 
decisions  in  the  mid  to  late  1980's  and  a  full  resolution  may  take 
some  time  to  achieve. 

I  believe  that  the  answer  will  be  found  in  better  long-term  plan- 
ning, which  makes  better  use  of  human  resources,  in  conjunction 
with  a  more  rational  phased-in  application  of  automation. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  would  like  to  say  I  was  kind  of  appalled  to 
listen  to  one  of  your  colleagues  today,  kind  of  almost  threaten  to 
take  the  Postal  Service  back  by  the  Congress.  He  should  look  at  the 
record  prior  to  1970.  In  addition,  he  talked  of  privatization,  and  I 
think  that  should  be  perhaps  a  subject  for  another  time  so  we  can 
really  look  at  this  rather  than  just  throw  a  shot  in  the  dark  be- 
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cause  of  the  manner  in  which  this  automation  problem  was 
planned  way  back  in  the  late  1980's  and  implemented  very  early 
on  in  1990. 

Those  are  the  people,  I  think,  who  should  be  accountable.  The 
workers  that  are  represented  by  the  American  Postal  Workers 
Union  will  respond  to  the  approach  of  this  change,  which  I  hope 
is  taking  place  because  we  have  to  really  examine  it,  and  if  it  is 
appropriate  we  will  respond  with  energy,  commitment,  and  dedica- 
tion. I  think  we  are  getting  an  unfair  rap  for  things  that  have  been 
done  in  the  late  1980's  and  the  entire  approach  to  the  automation 
process. 

Again,  I  want  to  repeat  that  the  American  Postal  Workers  Union 
had  supported  automation  all  along.  We  understand  the  necessity. 
But  I  think  in  the  planning  of  these  things,  the  ergonomics,  et 
cetera,  there  has  got  to  be  more  discussion  with  the  trade  unions 
in  the  Postal  Service.  This  Postmaster  General  has  been  making 
this  effort,  but  it  is  going  to  take  time. 

And  I  know  nobody  would  like  to  hear  it,  but  I  want  to  empha- 
size the  size  and  scope  of  this  institution,  the  Postal  Service,  al- 
most probably  three-quarters  of  a  million  employees,  40,000,  prob- 
ably 38,000  postal  installations  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
I  still  believe  an  equal  employment  opportunity  employer. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Biller  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Moe  Biller,  President,  American  Postal  Workers 

Union 

Madam  Chairman  and  committee  members,  my  name  is  Moe  Biller  and  I  am  the 
President  of  the  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL-CIO.  On  behalf  of  the 
360,000  active  and  retired  APWU  members,  I  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify 
today  and  to  offer  my  observations  on  the  recent  well-publicized  problems  the  Postal 
Service  has  experienced  in  providing  service  in  several  areas  of  the  country. 

Before  I  offer  my  thoughts  on  these  problems,  I  believe  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
lost  in  this  abundance  of  negative  media  coverage  is  the  fact  the  American  postal 
worker  is  the  most  productive  postal  worker  in  the  world;  and  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  provides  the  best  service  at  the  cheapest  cost  of  any  postal  adminis- 
tration in  the  world. 

The  United  States  Postal  Service,  viewed  as  a  component  of  the  overall  U.S.  com- 
munications industry,  has  done  remarkably  well.  Of  the  total  amount  of  communica- 
tions services  that  consumers  and  businesses  buy,  Postal  Service  revenue  growth 
since  1980  has  exceeded  all  its  competitors  except  cable  TV.  Cable  TV  revenues  have 
grown  12.8%  per  year  since  1985,  while  postal  revenues  have  increased  by  8.3%  per 
year.  Magazines  and  non-cable  TV  rank  third  and  fourth,  respectively.  This  means 
that  the  Postal  Service's  share  of  purchases  of  communications  services  has  grown — 
it  is  getting  a  larger  share  of  the  communications  pie  than  it  did  in  1980. 

When  ranked  by  price  over  the  same  period  of  time,  the  Postal  Service's  4.9%  in- 
crease is  about  the  same  as  that  of  radio.  The  only  lower  rate  of  price  increase  was 
telephone,  at  3.5%  per  year.  I  have  attached  a  chart  with  some  relevant  statistics. 
I  think  you  will  agree  that,  for  all  its  problems,  the  Postal  Service  is  more  than 
holding  its  own  in  this  industry  and  remains  a  good  buy  for  the  American  public. 

These  positive  aspects  of  postal  employment,  unfortunately,  don't  receive  the  de- 
gree of  media  coverage  which  accompanies  the  discovery  of  problems  in  the  Postal 
Service.  Our  members  are  proud  of  their  excellent  service  to  this  nation,  and  right- 
fully so. 

Nobody  who  has  read  the  Washington  Post  over  the  past  few  weeks  can  have 
missed  the  criticism  the  Postal  Service  has  received  over  poor  mail  service  in  the 
metropolitan  Washington  area. 

This  criticism  is  deserved,  even  if  only  half  of  what  is  reported  is  true.  Let  me 
say  that,  as  national  President  of  the  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  I  cannot  tell 
you  that  I  am  intimately  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  local  postal  operations.  I 
do,  however,  have  some  thoughts  about  the  problems  which  have  plagued  the  Postal 
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Service  nationally,  and  no  doubt  contribute  to  the  problems  experienced  in  the 
Washington  area. 

An  analysis  of  service  problems  is  not  a  simple  task,  for  the  causes  in  a  particular 
area  can  be  many  and  varied,  and  in  many  cases  have  accumulated  over  time.  The 
problem  in  a  particular  office  can  include  one  or  all  of  the  following  general  cat- 
egories: poor  management,  unrealistic  automation  plans,  improper  staffing,  im- 
proper consolidation  of  mail  processing,  poorly  designed  mail  flow  patterns,  inad- 
equate facilities  and  space  for  new  equipment,  and  budget  constraints. 

One  of  the  causes  of  today's  difficulties  has  its  roots  in  an  automation  strategy, 
announced  in  1988  and  formalized  into  a  Corporate  Automation  Plan  in  1990,  which 
too  rapidly  shifted  the  emphasis  from  reliance  on  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  em- 
ployees to  an  overly  ambitious,  unrealistic  and  poorly  executed  emphasis  on  automa- 
tion. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  Corporate  Automation  Plan  developed  in  the  late  1980s  and  pro- 
mulgated in  1990  projected  a  fully  automated  Postal  Service  by  1995,  and  made 
budget  projections  and  projected  work  force  needs  based  on  the  mistaken  belief  that 
this  automation  could  be  fully  deployed  and  would  work  at  100%  efficiency  by  1995. 

Please  don't  misunderstand  me.  The  American  Postal  Workers  Union  has  always 
supported  automation  as  essential  in  today's  world.  I  agree  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  transaction  from  a  manual  and  mechanical  operation  to  an  automated  environ- 
ment in  order  to  insure  our  ability  to  provide  postal  service  to  the  nation  at  a  rea- 
sonable and  competitive  cost. 

The  problem  with  the  Corporate  Automation  Plan  was  that  it  didn't  allow  this 
transition  to  take  place  over  a  sufficient  time  frame  or  to  be  accomplished  in  well- 
planned,  incremental  steps.  The  plan  developed  in  the  late  1980s  didn't  fully  appre- 
ciate all  the  problems  associated  with  its  overly-ambitious  and  unrealistic  goals.  It 
appears  to  us  that  the  philosophy  was,  "buy  the  machines  in  large  numbers  and  we 
will  work  out  the  problems  later."  Unfortunately,  such  as  approach  invites  problems 
which  are  not  amenable  to  easy  solutions  after  the  fact.  The  plan  resulted  in 
changes  in  staffing  too  early  and  too  fast.  The  necessary  human  backup  with  the 
requisite  skills  was  not  available  to  compensate  for  the  overly  optimistic  planning 
assumptions  during  the  early  phases  of  the  deployment  of  large  numbers  of  ma- 
chines. 

Common  sense  tells  you  that,  in  an  organization  this  size — with  annual  revenues 
in  excess  of  $47  billion,  handling  a  volume  of  171  billion  pieces  in  Fiscal  Year  1993 
(with  volume  continuing  to  grow  at  a  rate  of  over  3%),  and  with  over  40,000  postal 
facilities  nationwide — revolutionary  automation  needs  to  be  phased  in  over  time. 
The  postal  automation  plan  simply  failed  to  deal  with  the  difficulty  in  immediately 
capturing  cost  savings,  quickly  adjusting  staffing  levels,  and  providing  for  space  and 
facilities  to  accommodate  the  new  machinery  and  backup  equipment  systems.  The 
philosophy  dictating  the  deployment  of  machinery  was,  "we  have  purchased  the 
equipment  and  therefore  we  must  install  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  Management 
stayed  with  this  point  of  view  even  when  the  proper  detailed  local  plans  were  not 
in  place  to  insure  continued  good  service  during  the  transition  period.  This  approach 
has  demonstrated  results — the  wrong  ones — namely,  deteriorating  service. 

When  the  current  Postmaster  General  came  into  office  in  1992,  he  wisely  put  a 
halt  to  the  headlong  rush  to  automate  and  ordered  a  reevaluation  of  these  capital 
investments.  However,  he  was  stuck  with  the  problems  resulting  from  the  staffing 
and  budget  assumptions  contained  in  the  1990  automation  plan. 

Compounding  this  problem  has  been  the  budgetary  effects  of  the  various  OBRAs 
passed  by  Congress  over  the  past  few  years,  which  raided  the  postal  treasury  to  the 
tune  of  over  $6.8  billion.  This  represents  over  6  cents  on  a  First  Class  stamp.  A 
handsome  surplus  was  thus  converted  into  a  serious  deficit.  This  has  a  profoundly 
demoralizing  effect  on  employees,  whose  superior  effort  produced  the  surplus.  They 
see  that  surplus  snatched  away  and  have  additional  financial  burdens  piled  on  top. 
This  congressional  cut  in  postal  funding  has  made  it  more  difficult  to  finance  appro- 
priate USPS  staffing  levels.  Employees  have  been  forced  to  work  excessive  amounts 
of  overtime  as  an  alternative  to  proper  staffing,  and  this  has  also  taken  a  severe 
toll  on  the  work  force. 

The  current  Postmaster  General,  as  a  responsible  CEO,  has  not  and  does  not  at- 
tempt to  excuse  the  failures  of  his  institution  by  blaming  his  predecessor;  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  only  fair  to  say  Mr.  Runyon  inherited  a  corporate  plan  which  has  had 
some  short-term  detrimental  effects  on  service. 

It  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  the  1992  restructuring  resulted  in  a  significant 
reduction  of  experienced  bargaining-unit  employees.  And  for  this  I  really  cannot  find 
fault  with  the  Postmaster  General,  who  sought  to  flatten  out  the  management  hier- 
archy by  restructuring  in  a  humane  way.  This  action  must  be  viewed  in  its  proper 
context.  He  was  right  to  open  up  the  opportunity  to  both  management  and  bargain- 
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ing-unit  employees — it  would  have  been  wrong  to  discriminate  against  any  segment 
of  the  postal  work  force.  The  restructuring  was  intended  to  reduce  the  ratio  of  su- 
pervisory and  other  administrative  personnel  to  workers  engaged  in  hands-on  proc- 
essing of  mail.  This  approach  is  consistent  with  what  is  occurring  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. The  APWU  is  currently  negotiating  with  the  USPS  to  implement  this  transition 
and  to  more  directly  involve  the  workers  in  the  day-to-day  decision  making  in  the 
plants.  The  areas  of  dispute  which  exist  as  a  result  of  this  restructuring  are  under 
discussion,  and  I  am  confident  they  will  be  resolved.  Notwithstanding  any  areas  of 
disagreement  over  the  effects  of  restructuring,  this  fact  remains:  Relatively  more 
employees  are  now  available  to  work  directly  in  mail  processing  and  customer  serv- 
ices as  a  result  of  restructuring.  Whether  those  numbers  will  be  sufficient  to  offset 
the  effects  of  the  staffing  and  budgetary  problems  I  discussed  earlier  is  still  subject 
to  further  analysis. 
The  good  news  is  that  a  philosophy  which  put  machines  over  people  has  been  re- 

J >laced  with  an  employee-oriented  administration.  This  shift  in  approach  must  be 
bllowed  up  by  appropriate  and  adequate  training  in  order  to  utilize  better  the  skills 
and  dedication  of  the  employees. 

The  too-rapid  deployment  of  automation  had  other  negative  effects  as  well.  The 
Postal  Service  had  gone  to  an  Area  Mail  Processing  arrangement  in  which  mail  for 
a  wide  georgraphic  area  is  consolidated  at  automated  plants  in  order  to  economically 
justify  the  investment  in  the  equipment.  In  some  instances  the  geographical  area 
was  too  large  to  efficiently  transport  the  mail  and  still  maintain  the  then-existing 
service  standards.  This  actually  decreased  service  performance.  The  previous  postal 
administration's  answer  to  this  problem  was  to  lower  the  service  standards.  We  op- 
posed that  approach  then  and  we  still  do  not  believe  it  sent  the  correct  message  to 
either  the  postal  managers  or  the  public.  Even  with  adjusted  service  standards  in 
some  areas,  based  on  geography  and  transportation,  it  is  either  too  costly  or  impos- 
sible to  meet  the  new  standards. 

One  possible  cause  of  the  local  Washington,  D.C.  area  problems,  ironically,  might 
be  that  there  is  too  little  centralization  or  integration  of  the  decentralized  plants  in 
the  area  into  the  National  Mail  Flow  System.  There  are  several  major  plants  in  the 
D.C.  area,  and  both  incoming  and  local  mail  sometimes  has  to  make  more  than  one 
stop  at  a  plant  to  get  to  its  destination.  The  new  Area  Vice  President,  Mr.  Pankey, 
implicitly  acknowledged  this  problem  in  his  testimony  last  week  before  Mr.  Hoyer's 
sub-committee  when  he  discussed  changes  in  the  National  Distribution  System.  In 
addition,  many  areas,  such  as  Fairfax  County,  are  growing  at  a  phenomenal  rate. 
I  live  in  this  area  and  I  understand  the  volume  growth  has  been  almost  6.7%  in 
the  last  year. 

Finally,  let  me  touch  on  a  fundamental  problem  which  exists  in  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. Ingrained  in  the  culture  of  the  Postal  Service  is  an  attitude  that  management 
must  protect  its  own.  This  attitude  has  had  two  effects.  First,  even  when  a  manager 
engages  in  activities  which  would  immediately  subject  a  bargaining-unit  employee 
to  discipline  and/or  removal,  the  offending  manager  is  not  subjected  to  an  equivalent 
action.  In  fact,  the  bargaining-unit  employee  perspective  is  that  managers  are  pro- 
tected and  many  of  the  transfers  are  viewed  as  a  reward.  We  are  seeing  the  Peter 
Principle  at  its  worst!  This  problem  must  be  addressed  if  the  Postal  Service  is  to 
have  any  credibility  with  its  own  employees  and  if  managers  truly  want  a  greater 
commitment  from  the  employees. 

Second,  management  associations  resist  efforts  to  move  away  from  the  Postal 
Service's  well-documented  authorization  culture  and  paramilitary  mentality  in  the 
direction  of  self-directed  work.  As  a  result,  APWU  proposals  for  greater  employee 
decision-making  and  a  higher  employee-to-supervisor  ratio — with  attendant  in- 
creases in  efficiency,  cost-savings,  and  service  improvements — are  being  hampered. 

Additionally,  the  USPS  management  style  has  been  autocratic.  The  managers 
have  an  attitude  of  "I  am  the  boss  therefore  what  I  say  must  be  right."  This  attitude 
deprives  the  Postal  Service  of-the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  input  from  their  most 
important  asset — the  employees.  In  1992  Postmaster  General  Runyon  recognized 
this  as  a  major  problem  and  reached  out  to  the  employees  through  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives— the  APWU.  This  initiative  on  his  part  resulted  in  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  APWU  and  the  Postal  Service  to  create  a  positive,  cooperative  relation- 
ship— namely,  the  November  2,  1993  Memorandum  of  Labor-Management  Coopera- 
tion. In  the  agreement,  the  parties  "*  *  *  reaffirm  their  commitment  and  support 
for  labor-management  cooperation  at  all  levels  of  the  organization  to  ensure  a  pro- 
ductive labor  relations  climate  which  should  result  in  a  better  working  environment 
for  employees  and  to  ensure  the  continued  viability  and  success  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice." A  copy  of  this  equipment  has  been  provided  to  each  of  you  for  the  record. 

This  agreement  employs  standard  labor  relations  techniques,  such  as  joint  labor- 
management  committees,  to  address  all  aspects  of  postal  operations.  Issues  for  joint 
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cooperation  are  not  limited  to  "improving  working  conditions";  the  agenda  for  "joint 
strategies"  extends  to  "satisfying  the  customer  in  terms  of  service  and  costs"  and 
"the  financial  performance  of  the  organization  and  community-related  activities." 

The  APWU  is  working  jointly  with  the  Postal  Service  to  improve  the  service  and 
establish  a  better  relationship  with  our  customers. 

In  sum,  there  is  no  simple  diagnosis  of  either  national  or  local  service  problems 
and  no  easy  solution.  We  will  all  just  have  to  try  harder  with  the  budgets  we  are 
given  and  with  the  personnel  and  machinery  on  hand  to  cope  with  the  situation. 
I  know  this  Committee  would  like  to  hear,  as  we  would,  that  instant  solutions  are 
at  hand,  but  this  simply  isn't  the  case.  Some  of  the  causes  for  the  problems  origi- 
nated in  decisions  made  in  the  mid-to-late  1980s,  and  a  full  resolution  may  take 
some  time  to  achieve.  I  believe  that  the  answer  will  be  found  in  better  long-term 
planning,  which  makes  better  use  of  human  resources,  in  conjunction  with  a  more 
rational,  phased-in  application  of  automation. 

The  workers  represented  by  the  APWU  will  respond  to  this  approach  with  energy, 
commitment  and  dedication. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  and  share  my  thoughts  with  you. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

[Annual  Percentage  Rate  of  Growth  in  Revenues.  Volume,  and  Prices,  1980  to  1993] 

Percentage         p„rml,„         Percentage 

,evenue  orcegowth  volume 

growth  prlce  growtn  growth 


Telephone  and  Telegraph 6.6  3.5  3.0 

USPS: 

All  mail  8.3  4.9  3.2 

Third  Class 11.4  6.7  4  4 

Radio 7.3  4.8  2  4 

Television,  except  Cable  7.5  5.8  17 

Magazine: 

Total  7.5  6.6  0.8 

Advertising  6.3  8.0  - 1.6 

Newspapers: 

Total  5.4  7.1  - 1.6 

Advertising  4.9  7.8  -  2.7 

Cable  TV: 

Total  12.8  7.8  4  7 

Advertising  16.9  8  3  7.9 

Real  GDP 2.4 

CPI-U(Xl) 4.4     

Note. — Cable  TV  data  are  for  1985  onwards.  Advertising  data,  broadcast  television  and  radio  are  for  1980  through  1992.  Telephone  reve- 
nues were  estimated  by  linking  two  Department  of  Commerce  series. 
Source:  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  USPS,  and  Advertising  Trade  Publications. 

Memorandum  for  APWU  National,  State  and  local  union  officials  area  managers, 
Customer  Services  Area  managers,  Processing  and  Distribution  district  man- 
agers, Customer  Services  plant  managers,  Processing  and  Distribution. 

Subject:  Labor-Management  Cooperation. 

The  amicable  resolution  of  our  differences  regarding  the  deployment  of  RBCS 
marks  a  milestone  in  the  relationship  between  the  Postal  Service  and  the  American 
Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL-CIO. 

Although  we  have  established  a  pattern  of  resolving  more  disputes  through  vol- 
untary agreement  than  through  litigation,  none  has  had  the  significance  of  this 
agreement.  Not  only  were  the  substantive  issues  of  major  concern  to  each  of  us,  but 
the  agreement  recognizes  that  we  cannot  anticipate  and  provide  for  all  future  con- 
tingencies. We  must  establish  a  relationship  built  on  mutual  trust  and  a  determina- 
tion to  explore  and  resolve  issues  jointly.  This  agreement  embraces  these  principles. 

In  order  to  build  on  this  momentum  and  improve  our  relationships  throughout  the 
Postal  Service,  we  set  forth  the  following  principles  of  mutual  commitment: 

1.  The  APWU  and  the  Postal  Service  hereby  reaffirm  their  commitment  to  and 
support  for  labor-management  cooperation  at  all  levels  of  the  organization  to  ensure 
a  productive  labor  relations  climate  which  should  result  in  a  better  working  environ- 
ment for  employees  and  to  ensure  the  continued  viabilty  and  success  of  the  Postal 
Service. 
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2.  The  parties  recognize  that  this  commitment  and  support  shall  be  manifested 
by  cooperative  dealings  between  management  and  the  Union  leadership  which 
serves  as  the  spokesperson  for  the  employees  whom  they  represent. 

3.  The  parties  recognize  that  the  Postal  Service  operates  in  a  competitive  environ- 
ment and  understand  that  each  Postal  Service  product  is  subject  to  volume  diver- 
sion. Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  management  and  the  Union  jointly  pursue 
strategies  which  emphasize  improving  employee  working  conditions  and  satisfying 
the  customer  in  terms  of  service  and  costs.  A  more  cooperative  approach  in  dealings 
between  management  and  APWU  officials  is  encouraged  on  all  issues  in  order  to 
build  a  more  efficient  Postal  Service. 

4.  The  Postal  Service  recognizes  the  value  of  Union  involvement  in  the  decision- 
making process  and  respects  the  right  of  the  APWU  to  represent  bargaining  unit 
employers.  In  this  regard,  the  Postal  Service  will  work  with  and  through  the  na- 
tional, regional,  and  local  Union  leadership,  rather  than  directly  with  employees  on 
issues  which  affect  working  conditions  and  will  seek  ways  of  improving  customer 
service,  increasing  revenue,  and  reducing  postal  costs.  Management  also  recognizes 
the  value  of  union  input  and  a  cooperative  approach  on  issues  that  will  affect  work- 
ing conditions  and  Postal  Service  policies.  The  parties  affirm  their  intent  to  jointly 
discuss  such  issues  prior  to  the  development  of  such  plans  or  policies. 

5.  The  APWU  and  the  Postal  Service  approved  the  concept  of  joint  meetings 
among  all  organizations  on  issues  of  interest  to  all  employees,  but  which  are  not 
directly  related  to  wages,  hours  or  working  conditions,  such  as  customer  service,  the 
financial  performance  of  the  organization  and  community-related  activities.  In  this 
regard,  the  APWU  will  participate  in  joint  efforts  with  management  and  other  em- 
ployee organizations  to  address  these  and  other  similar  issues  of  mutual  interest. 

6.  On  matters  directly  affecting  wages,  hours  or  working  conditions,  the  Postal 
Service  and  the  APWU  recognize  that  separate  labor-management  meetings  involv- 
ing only  the  affected  Union  or  Unions  are  necessary.  The  parties  are  encouraged  to 
discuss,  explore,  and  resolve  these  issues,  provided  neither  party  shall  attempt  to 
change  or  vary  the  terms  or  provisions  of  the  National  Agreement. 

Dated:  November  2,  1993. 

MOE  BlLLER, 
President,  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL-CIO. 
Marvin  Runyon, 
Postmaster  General  I  CEO,  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  Watt  [presiding].  Thank  you,  Mr.  Biller,  and  let  me  make 
clear  to  all  of  the  witnesses  that  the  full  text  of  your  written  state- 
ments will  be  a  part  of  the  record  should  you  care  to  summarize 
them.  I  didn't  want  to  cut  anybody  off  or  shorten  your  testimony, 
but  do  be  aware  of  that. 

Our  next  witness  is  Ms.  Vernita  Martin,  district  manager,  De- 
troit District,  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

Ms.  Martin. 

Ms.  Martin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  good  afternoon. 
Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  testify  today.  I  am 
Vernita  Martin,  district  manager,  customer  service  and  sales  for 
the  Detroit  district.  I  have  been  a  proud  employee  of  the  U.S.  Post- 
al Service  for  more  than  30  years.  In  the  fall  of  1992,  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  my  current  position. 

As  district  manager  of  customer  service  and  sales,  I  am  respon- 
sible for  all  the  customer  support  activity  for  the  Detroit  district, 
including  all  delivery  and  retail  operations.  I  am  responsible  for 
124  offices  in  a  district  which  covers  1,900  square  miles  and  serv- 
ices 2.1  million  people.  The  Detroit  district  generates  over  $400 
million  in  yearly  revenues  and  has  over  1  million  daily  possible  de- 
liveries. 

Since  coming — when  Postmaster  General  Runyon  began  his  ten- 
ure in  July  of  1992,  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  talking  to 
our  employees,  our  union,  and  management  association  officials, 
and  our  customers  about  what  we  needed  to  do  to  fix  our  problems. 
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Based  on  the  feedback  he  received,  the  Postal  Service  was  re- 
structured to  help  us  better  respond  to  our  customer's  needs.  This 
restructuring  caused  some  operational  changes  and  working  with 
Detroit  Postmaster  Carl  January  and  other  Detroit  postal  man- 
agers and  employees,  we  have  worked  hard  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove service  in  our  area  to  our  customers. 

Since  coming  to  Detroit,  we  have  made  it  our  personal  mission 
to  turn  negative  perceptions  of  the  Postal  Service  into  positives.  We 
strongly  agree  with  Postmaster  General  Runyon's  belief  and  stated 
policy  that  for  the  Postal  Service  to  be  successful  in  serving  our 
customers,  we  needed  to  improve  our  commitment  to  our  employ- 
ees. We  took  steps  to  do  just  that.  We  have  worked  closely  with  our 
employees  and  customers,  our  unions  and  management  associa- 
tions to  find  out  where  we  needed  to  put  our  emphasis. 

Based  on  input  we  received  from  these  groups,  we  have  worked 
to  improve  working  conditions  for  our  employees  and  the  quality  of 
mail  service  in  the  Detroit  district.  We  have  held  town  meetings 
throughout  the  district  to  listen  to  our  employees.  We  improved  our 
training  for  employees  to  assist  them  in  serving  our  customers.  We 
improved  our  facilities  and  parking  areas  to  make  them  safer  for 
our  employees  and  for  our  customers.  We  begun  implementing  a 
new  community  outreach  program  called  Postal-Community  Crime 
Prevention  Committee  with  the  city  of  Detroit.  We  hope  to  involve 
our  customers  in  protecting  our  carriers  and  neighborhoods  from 
robberies  and  assaults.  We  are  currently  working  with  Representa- 
tives from  Chairwoman  Barbara-Rose  Collins  and  Congressman 
John  Conyer's  office,  the  mayor's  office,  the  Detroit  chief  of  police, 
our  craft  unions,  both  the  APWU  and  the  NALC  to  accomplish  this. 
In  fact,  the  initial  start-up  of  this  was  held  just  yesterday,  August 
3d,  in  Detroit. 

For  customers,  we  established  three  24-hour  post  offices  in  the 
Detroit  area.  We  reduced  the  waiting  time  in  most  of  our  lobbies. 
We  began  a  program  of  improving  our  post  offices,  particularly 
those  within  the  inner  city  of  Detroit,  and  we  have  established  con- 
tact and  positive  working  relationships  with  key  leaders  and  orga- 
nizations within  the  city  and  in  the  surrounding  communities,  and 
most  of  all,  we  continue  to  work  closely  with  our  performance  clus- 
ter to  improve  our  day-to-day  delivery  and  retail  services  to  our 
customers. 

In  fiscal  year  1995,  we  will  implement  one  program  that  we  are 
really  excited  about.  We  call  it  the  9,  12,  and  4  program  where  our 
goal  is  to  have  box  mail  available  to  customers  by  9  a.m.;  to  have 
all  our  business  deliveries  completed  by  12  noon;  and  to  have  all 
routes  completed  by  4  p.m. 

The  Detroit  district  is  proud  of  our  accomplishments  over  the 
past  18  months.  We  have  gone  from  lagging  behind  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  in  service  performance  to  equal  to  or  often  better  than  the 
national  average. 

We  believe  that  if  we  stay  focused  on  the  goals  set  for  us  by  Post- 
master General  Runyon  and  given  the  leadership  of  Mr.  William 
Good,  our  new  vice  president  of  the  Great  Lakes  Area  Operations, 
we  will  show  continuous  improvement  in  all  areas. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks,  Chairman  Watt,  may — would  you 
convey  to  Chairwoman  Collins  our  thanks  for  her  interest  and  sup- 
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port  that  she  has  shown  in  the  Detroit  district  post  office  oper- 
ations and  in  our  employees  who  serve  our  customers. 

Thank  you.  That  concludes  my  testimony. 

Mr.  Watt.  Thank  you  for  that  testimony  and  I  will  convey  those 
words  to  her  and  she  conveys  to  you  again  her  apologies  in  particu- 
lar for  having  to  run  out  on  you  today. 

Ms.  Martin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Martin  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Vernita  M.  Martin,  District  Manager,  Detroit 
District,  U.S.  Postal  Service 

Good  afternoon  and  thank  you,  Chairwoman  Collins  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  testify  today.  I  am  Vernita  Martin,  District  Manager  of  Customer  Service  and 
Sales  for  the  Detroit  District.  I  have  been  a  proud  employee  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  for  the  past  30  years.  In  the  fall  of  1992,  I  was  appointed  to  my  cur- 
rent position.  As  District  Manager  of  Customer  Service  and  Sales,  I  am  responsible 
for  all  customer  support  activity  for  the  Detroit  District  including  all  delivery  and 
retail  operations.  I  am  responsible  for  124  offices  in  a  district  which  covers  1,900 
square  miles  and  serves  approximately  2.1  million  people.  The  Detroit  District  gen- 
erates over  $400  million  in  yearly  revenues  and  has  over  one  million  possible  daily 
deliveries. 

When  Postmaster  General  Runyon  began  his  tenure  in  July  of  1992,  he  spent  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  talking  to  our  employees,  our  union  and  management  associa- 
tion officials,  and  our  customers  about  what  we  needed  to  do  to  fix  our  problems. 

Based  on  the  feedback  he  received,  the  Postal  Service  was  restructured  to  help 
us  better  respond  to  our  customer's  needs.  This  restructuring  caused  some  oper- 
ational changes  and  working  with  Detroit  Postmaster  Carl  January  and  other  De- 
troit Postal  Managers  and  employees,  we  have  worked  hard  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove service  to  our  customers. 

THE  DETROIT  DISTRICT 

Since  coming  to  Detroit,  we  have  made  it  our  personal  mission  to  turn  some  nega- 
tive perceptions  of  the  Postal  Service  into  positives.  We  strongly  agree  with  Post- 
master General  Runyon's  belief  and  stated  policy  that  for  the  Postal  Service  to  be 
successful  in  serving  our  customers,  we  needed  to  improve  our  commitment  to  our 
employees.  We  took  steps  to  do  just  that.  We  have  worked  closely  with  our  employ- 
ees and  customers,  unions  and  management  associations  to  find  out  where  we  need- 
ed to  put  our  emphasis. 

Based  on  the  input  received  from  these  groups,  we  have  worked  to  improve  work- 
ing conditions  for  our  employees  and  the  quality  of  mail  service  in  the  Detroit  Dis- 
trict. 

We  have: 

Held  town  hall  meetings  throughout  the  District  to  listen  to  our  employees. 

Improved  training  for  employees  to  assist  them  in  serving  our  customers. 

Improved  our  facilities  and  parking  areas  to  make  them  safer  for  our  employees. 

Begun  implementing  a  new  Community  Outreach  Program  called  Postal  I  Commu- 
nity Crime  Prevention  Committee  within  the  City  of  Detroit.  We  hope  to  involve  our 
customers  in  protecting  our  carriers  and  neighborhoods  from  robberies  and  assaults. 
We  are  currently  working  with  representatives  from  Chairwoman  Barbara-Rose  Col- 
lins and  Congressman  John  Conyers,  the  Mayor's  Office,  the  Detroit  Chief  of  Police 
and  our  craft  unions,  APWU  and  NALC.  The  initial  start  up  was  held  just  yester- 
day, August  3,  1994. 

CUSTOMERS 

Established  three  24-hour  post  offices. 

Reduced  the  waiting  time  in  most  of  our  lobbies. 

Began  a  program  of  improving  our  post  offices,  particularly  in  the  inner  City. 

Established  contact  and  positive  working  relationships  with  key  leaders  and  orga- 
nizations within  the  City  and  surrounding  communities. 

And,  most  of  all,  we  continue  to  work  closely  within  our  Performance  Cluster  to 
improve  our  day-to-day  delivery  and  retail  services  to  our  customers. 

In  FY  95  we  will  implement  our  9-12^1  program  where  our  goal  is  to: 

Have  Box  Mail  available  by  9:00  a.m. 

All  business  delivery  by  12:00  NOON 
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All  routes  completed  by  4:00  p.m. 

The  Detroit  District  is  proud  of  our  accomplishments  over  the  past  18  months.  We 
have  gone  from  lagging  behind  the  rest  of  the  nation  in  service  performance  to  equal 
to,  or  often  better,  than  the  National  average. 

We  believe  if  we  stay  focused  on  the  goals  set  for  us  by  Postmaster  General  Run- 
yon  and  given  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Bill  Good,  our  new  Vice  President  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Area  Operations,  we  will  show  Continuous  Improvement  in  all  areas. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks,  Chairwoman  Collins,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
the  interest  and  support  you  have  shown  for  the  Detroit  Postal  Operations  and  the 
employees  who  provide  the  service  to  our  customers. 

Thank  you.  That  concludes  my  statement.  I  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  your 
questions. 

Mr.  Watt.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  John  Kelly,  vice  president, 
Area  Operations,  New  York  Metropolitan  Area  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Good  afternoon,  Chairman  and  panel  members.  My 
name  is  John  Kelly,  and  I  am  one  of  the  new  vice  presidents  of 
Area  Operations  for  the  New  York  Metro  area.  It  covers  the  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Caribbean  areas. 

I  began  my  postal  career  in  1963  until  retiring  just  recently  in 
1992.  I  returned  to  my  current  position  last  month  to  take  on  the 
challenge  of  bringing  mail  service  to  the  levels  that  our  customers 
expect  and  deserve.  We  are  already  in  the  process  of  implementing 
some  areas  and  issues  that  will  help  us  improve  the  service. 

In  addition  to  efficiently  utilizing  our  resources  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible,  we  will  ensure  that  problems  are  resolved  in  the  be- 
ginning stages  so  that  small  problems  do  not  become  major  issues. 
We  will  also  be  proactive  in  identifying  problem  areas  and  will  im- 
mediately act  upon  them. 

Our  major  challenges  are  ahead  of  us  and  this  is  only  the  begin- 
ning. 

This  concludes  my  statement.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Watt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kelly. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Kelly  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  John  Kelly,  Vice  President,  Area  Operations,  New 
York  Metropolitan  Area,  U.S.  Postal  Service 

Good  afternoon,  Chairwoman  Collins.  My  name  is  John  Kelly,  Vice  President  of 
Area  Operations  for  the  New  York  Metro  Area.  I  am  responsible  for  postal  oper- 
ations in  1,656  postal  facilities  with  approximately  80,000  employees  in  the  New 
York,  Westchester,  Triboro,  Long  Island,  Northern  New  Jersey,  Central  New  Jersey, 
and  Caribbean  Districts. 

I  began  my  postal  career  as  a  letter  carrier  in  1963  and  held  many  positions  until 
beginning  a  brief  retirement  in  1992.  During  this  hiatus,  I  stayed  current  with  post- 
al matters  by  maintaining  my  relationships  with  our  customers  and  employees, 
reading  trade  publications,  and  attending  Postal  Customer  Council  seminars,  man- 
agement association  meetings,  etc.  I  returned  to  the  Postal  Service  to  accept  my  cur- 
rent position  and  take  on  the  challenge  of  bringing  mail  service  to  the  level  that 
our  customers  expect  and  deserve. 

Plans  have  already  been  implemented  to  help  us  meet  our  goal  of  improving  serv- 
ice. We  are  in  the  process  of  hiring  approximately  1,375  people  during  1995.  This 
increased  staffing  will  significantly  decrease  overtime  while  improving  service.  In 
addition  to  increasing  our  people  resources,  we  will  be  increasing  our  transportation 
and  equipment  resources  as  well.  We  are  working  with  Headquarters  to  obtain  addi- 
tional new  mail  processing  equipment  and  vehicles.  Automated  and  mechanized 
mail  processing  equipment  will  be  relocated  to  increase  effectiveness.  We  are  sim- 
plifying our  dispatches  and  providing  more  direct  transportation,  which  will  improve 
the  timely  delivery  of  the  mail.  Collection  and  mail  sortation  improvement  strate- 
gies have  been  initiated  to  improve  efficiency. 

In  addition  to  efficiently  utilizing  our  resources  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  we 
will  ensure  that  problems  are  resolved  in  the  beginning  stages  so  that  small  prob- 
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lems  do  not  become  major  issues.  We  will  also  be  proactive  in  identifying  problem 
areas  and  will  immediately  act  upon  them. 

Our  major  challenges  are  being  addressed  by  the  initiatives  outlined  above.  This 
is  only  a  beginning.  We  will  continually  make  adjustments  as  we  assess  our  needs 
and  successes.  I  am  confident  that  we  will  be  able  to  improve  operations  and  provide 
quality  mail  service  to  our  customers. 

This  concludes  my  statement.  I  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions  you 
might  have. 

Mr.  Watt.  Our  final  witness  on  this  panel  is  Mr.  David  Clark, 
the  District  of  Columbia  postmaster.  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  Good  afternoon  members  of  the  House  subcommittee. 
My  name  is  David  Clark,  and  I  am  the  postmaster  of  Washington, 
DC.  I  have  served  as  the  postmaster  here  since  January  of  1993. 
My  responsibilities  are  for  customer  service  and  specifically  for  the 
collection,  delivery,  and  retail  operations  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

We  provide  delivery  to — of  approximately  3  million  pieces  of  mail 
to  nearly  300,000  households  and  businesses  daily.  Retail  service 
is  provided  at  57  different  postal  stations  throughout  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  we  collect  mail  from  2,760  collection  boxes  daily. 
Carrier  service  is  provided  through  14  delivery  units.  Our  official 
mail  messenger  service  provides  delivery  to  all  government  agen- 
cies. Our  total  customer  services  workforce  is  composed  of  approxi- 
mately 2,000  employees  to  serve  our  valued  customers  in  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Since  assuming  my  position  some  18  months  ago,  we  have  intro- 
duced and  implemented  several  significant  improvements  in  order 
to  provide  quality  service.  First,  we  initiated  a  Customer  Advisory 
Council  with  representatives  from  all  quadrants  of  the  city  to  pro- 
vide feedback  and  suggestions  on  service  improvements.  This  group 
has  worked  with  us  in  providing  the  necessary  forum  for  not  only 
customer  feedback  but  has  elicited  suggestions  for  improving  serv- 
ice from  our  own  employees  as  well. 

We  have  attended  numerous  Advisory  Neighborhood  Committee 
meetings  and  hosted  several  community  meetings  in  different 
quadrants  of  the  city.  Currently,  we  are  working  with  Delegate  El- 
eanor Holmes  Norton's  office  to  host  a  town  meeting  in  September 
to  further  advise  the  community  of  our  actions  and  progress  in  im- 
proving service. 

Our  labor  organizations  are  fully  supportive  of  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove that  service.  We  recognize  that  our  employees  must  be  com- 
mitted to  service  and  that  we  as  managers  must  provide  our  em- 
ployees with  the  resources  and  necessary  support  for  them  to  do 
their  jobs. 

To  communicate  with  customers,  we  publish  a  monthly  Postal 
Update  that  is  sent  to  all  of  our  customers  in  order  to  keep  them 
informed  of  our  progress  and  actions  to  improve  their  service. 
Through  the  work  of  the  advisory  council,  we  have  been  able  to  im- 
plement a  hotline  for  customers  who  receive  misdelivered  mail  so 
that  immediate  action  can  be  taken. 

Also,  we  have  introduced  Metro  mail  collection  boxes  to  keep 
mail  destined  for  the  immediate  Metro  area  isolated  and  to  ensure 
arrival  at  our  processing  facility  early  enough  to  help  improve  cus- 
tomer service.  All  of  these  actions  have  been  highlighted  in  the 
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Postal  Update,  along  with  suggestions  on  how  to  improve  address- 
ing and  who  to  contact  if  you  have  problems  with  mail  service. 

In  further  response  to  our  customer's  needs  to  assist  and  commu- 
nicate, we  will  be  opening  a  new  Expedited  Mail  and  Business  Cen- 
ter located  at  12th  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  the  heart  of  Wash- 
ington. In  September,  we  plan  to  host  a  grand  opening  to  formally 
open  this  new  service  center.  With  the  addition  of  75  letter  car- 
riers, 20  window  service  clerks,  and  a  customer  advocate  for  each 
of  our  delivery  units,  we  can  and  will  improve  our  service  with  con- 
sistent delivery,  quicker  retail  service,  and  better  resolution  of 
problems. 

We  are  committed  to  providing  quality  service  and  with  the  sup- 
port provided  by  Mr.  Runyon,  Mr.  Pankey,  and  Mr.  Donahoe  and 
the  teamwork  from  plant  managers  and  our  employees,  we  will  col- 
lectively quickly  improve  service  throughout  the  Washington  Metro 
area. 

I  am  here  at  your  request  and  will  be  pleased  to  answer  your 
questions.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Clark  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  David  Clark,  District  of  Columbia,  Postmaster,  U.S. 

Postal  Service 

Good  afternoon  Chairwoman  Barbara-Rose  Collins  and  members  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Operations  and  Services.  My  name  is  David  Clark  and  I 
am  the  Postmaster  of  Washington,  DC.  I  have  served  as  the  Postmaster  since  Janu- 
ary of  1993.  My  responsibilities  are  for  customer  service  and  specifically  for  the  col- 
lection, delivery  and  retail  operations  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  provide  deliv- 
ery of  approximately  5  million  pieces  of  mail  to  nearly  300,000  households  and  busi- 
nesses daily.  Retail  Service  is  provided  at  57  different  Postal  stations  throughout 
the  District  of  Columbia  and,  we  collect  mail  from  2760  collection  boxes  daily.  Car- 
rier service  is  provided  through  14  delivery  units.  Our  Official  Mail  Messenger  Serv- 
ice provides  delivery  to  all  Government  agencies.  Our  total  customer  services  work 
force  is  composed  of  approximately  2,000  employees  you  serve  our  valued  customers 
in  Washington  DC. 

Since  assuming  my  position  some  18  months  ago,  we  have  introduced  and  imple- 
mented several  significant  improvements  in  order  to  provide  quality  service.  First, 
we  initiated  a  Customer  Advisory  Council  with  representatives  from  all  quadrants 
of  the  city  to  provide  feedback  and  suggestions  on  service.  This  group  has  worked 
with  us  in  providing  the  necessary  forum  for  not  only  customer  feedback  but,  has 
elicited  suggestions  for  improving  service  from  our  own  employees  as  well.  We  have 
attended  numerous  Advisory  Neighborhood  Committee  (ANC)  meetings  and  hosted 
several  community  meetings  in  different  quadrants  of  the  city.  Currently  we  are 
working  with  Delegate  Eleanor  Holmes  Norton's  office  to  hold  a  joint  town  meeting 
in  September  to  advise  the  community  of  our  actions  and  progress  in  improving 
service. 

Our  labor  organizations  are  fully  supportive  of  our  efforts  to  improve  service.  We 
recognize  that  our  employees  must  be  committed  to  service  and  that  as  managers 
we  must  provide  our  employees  with  the  resources  and  support  necessary  for  them 
to  do  their  jobs. 

To  communicate  with  customers  we  publish  a  monthly  "Postal  Update"  that  is 
sent  to  all  of  our  customers  in  order  to  keep  them  informed  of  our  progress  and  ac- 
tions to  improve  their  service.  Through  the  work  of  our  Advisory  Council  we  have 
been  able  to  implement,  a  "hotline"  for  customers  who  receive  misdelivered  mail  so 
that  immediate  action  can  be  taken.  Also,  we  have  introduced  METRO  mail  collec- 
tion boxes  to  keep  mail  destined  for  the  immediate  metro  area  isolated  and  to  en- 
sure arrival  at  our  processing  facility  early  enough  to  help  improve  customer  serv- 
ice. All  of  these  actions  have  been  highlighted  in  the  "Postal  Update"  along  with 
suggestions  on  how  to  improve  addressing  and,  who  to  contact  if  you  have  problems 
with  mail  service. 

In  further  response  to  our  customers'  needs  to  assist  and  communicate  we  will 
be  opening  a  new  Expedited  Mail  and  Business  Center  located  at  12th  and  Penn- 
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sylvania  Ave.  in  the  heart  of  Washington.  In  September  we  plan  to  host  a  grand 
opening  to  formally  open  this  new  service  center. 

With  the  addition  of  75  carriers,  20  window  service  clerks  and,  a  Customer  Advo- 
cate for  each  of  the  delivery  units,  we  can,  and  will  improve  our  service  with  consist- 
ent delivery,  quicker  retail  service  and  better  resolution  of  problems. 

We  are  committed  to  providing  quality  service  and  with  the  support  provided  by 
Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Pankey  and  Mr.  Donahoe,  and  the  teamwork  from  plant  man- 
agers, and  our  employees,  we  will  collectively  quickly  improve  service  throughout 
the  Washington  Metro  area. 

I  am  here  at  your  request  and  will  be  pleased  to  answer  your  questions. 

Mr.  Biller.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  beg  your  indulgence,  if  I  may? 
Executive  vice  president  Burrus,  with  your  approval,  would  wish  us 
to  make  a  few  remarks,  probably  won't  take  more  than  2  or  3  min- 
utes. Is  that  all  right? 

Mr.  Watt.  That  will  be  fine. 

Are  you  giving  us  general  comments?  We  probably  ought  to 
swear  you.  I  didn't  realize  you  were  testifying,  so  in  order  to  be 
consistent  with  the  policies  we  have  been  following 

[Witness  sworn.] 

Mr.  Watt.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Burrus.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  William  Burrus,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President  of  the  American  Postal  Workers  Union. 

Shortly  following  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Runyon  as  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, in  my  column  of  our  monthly  tabloid  I  invited  our  members 
to  share  with  us  some  of  the  information  of  what  was  occurring 
throughout  the  postal  facilities  across  the  country.  As  you  know,  we 
have  in  excess  of  30,000  different  postal  facilities  in  every  State 
and  township  in  this  country,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  handle 
on  any  one  central  point  on  exactly  what  is  occurring  throughout 
the  country. 

As  I  expected,  I  received  overwhelming  response  from  our  mem- 
bership. I  received  in  excess  of  700  letters  returned  to  a  box  that 
I  referred  to  as  expose.  Those  letters  run  the  gamut  of  concerns  of 
employees  of  the  Postal  Service,  as  one  could  expect  based  on  what 
has  occurred  in  Chicago  and  Washington,  DC,  and  other  metropoli- 
tan areas  across  the  country,  there  were  the  reports  of  delayed 
mail,  the  hiding  of  mail,  the  falsification  of  records,  sexual  favor- 
itism, overtime  being  given  for  a  variety  of  illegal  purposes,  and 
one  that  really  surprised  me,  but  I  guess  it  shows  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  some  of  the  problems,  was  that  the  postmaster  disguised 
himself  as  the  custodian  when  he  received  calls  from  customers  so 
that  he  would  not  be  required  to  respond  to  their  complaints.  But 
a  whole  wide  variety  of  information  provided  by  the  employees  that 
expressed  their  commitment  to  providing  better  service  to  the 
American  people  but  were  not  given  the  opportunity  to  do  that  be- 
cause of  some  of  the  policies. 

Mr.  Watt.  Does  that  conclude  your  statement? 

Mr.  Burrus.  That  concludes  my  statement. 

Mr.  Watt.  Thank  you  very  much  for  that  statement.  I  don't 
think  I  have  any  questions  so  I  will  recognize  Mr.  Ackerman. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  the 
panel  for  their  testimony,  a  special  welcome  to  the  two  New  York- 
ers on  the  panel. 

Mr.  Biller,  I  found  your  statement  to  be  extraordinary  in  that  it 
represents  what  I  think  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  suc- 
cinct summations  of  how  we  got  to  the  problem  that  we  are  in,  and 
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that  is  basically  they  got  rid  of  the  people  before  the  machines  were 
ready  to  take  their  place,  and  that  really  seems  to  be  the  problem, 
and  that  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  not  just  of  logistical  snags,  but 
problems  in  morale  as  well. 

What  do  we  do  in  your  estimation  to  fix  it? 

Mr.  Biller.  Well,  we  are  attempting  to  fix  it  now.  I  think  what 
you  put  your  finger  on,  a  part  of  the  problem — but  as  I  pointed  out, 
the  decision  made  in  the  late  1980's  and  in  1990,  that  was  some- 
thing that  the  next  CEO,  the  present  Postmaster  General  had  to 
deal  with.  He  is  not  going  to  tell  you  that.  That  is  important.  They 
just,  as  I  say,  went  ahead,  purchased  it  all.  What  is  it  going  to  do, 
hang  out  there,  lay  there?  It  costs  money,  a  capital  investment. 

Moreover,  because  of  the  major  capital  investment,  it  was  equally 
important  to  centralize  mail  until  you  got — and  get  them  together 
or  hold  it  until  you  get  large  volumes  of  it  to  put  it  through  that 
machinery,  otherwise  there  will  be  no  return  on  investment. 

I  believe  presently  the — some  of  the  efforts  that  are  being  made 
by  the  present  Postmaster  General  are  going  to  be  helpful.  As  you 
know,  traditionally,  I  don't  know,  out  of  the  18  postmaster  gen- 
erals, maybe  I  haven't  hit  15  of  them  but  the  other  three  I  left 
alone. 

We  have  signed  the  labor  management  cooperation  agreement.  I 
think  a  lot  more  has  to  be  done.  We  are  ready  to  get  into  contract 
negotiations  so  I  want  to  be  very  careful  in  that  area. 

More  attention  has  to  be  paid  to  employees.  I  think  we  have  got 
to  have  not  only  more  input — I  have  been  participating  on  a  leader- 
ship committee  which  now  meets  twice  a  month.  That  includes  all 
of  the  officers  of  the  Postal  Service  on  a  managerial  side  and  in- 
cludes the  leaders  of  the  four  unions  that  participate. 

That  in  itself  is  not  enough,  as  I  have  explained  to  the  Post- 
master General.  I  think  the  concepts  and  the  culture  that  I  ex- 
plained before  have  to  be — get  down  to  the  lower  levels,  and  I  don't 
think  that  is  really  taking  place  to  the  extent  that  it  should,  but, 
again,  I  wish  I  could  promise  you  something  real.  That  is  not  tak- 
ing place  as  it  should. 

We  have  been  negotiating  now  several  years  on  getting  a  better 
type  of  input  from  employees  through  what  we  refer  to  as  crew 
chiefs,  and  just  in  the  last  48  hours,  I  could  be  wrong,  I  think  we 
are  getting  a  cold  shower  on  that  one,  and  I  intend  to  take  that 
up  with  the  Postmaster  General.  That  came  to  me  through  subordi- 
nates. At  least  that  is  my  conclusion. 

We  should  also  recognize  the  scope  and  geography  in  this  coun- 
try, and  I  say  that  for  the  employees.  I  have  said  that  on  the  media 
before.  You  take  Germany,  United  Kingdom,  put  that  in  the  side 
pocket  of  the  United  States.  We  have  got  the  universal  system  of 
postage.  We  should  keep  it  that  way. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  only  because  of  what  I  heard  this  after- 
noon, but  actually,  we  have  placed  before  the  Postal  Service  and  we 
have  been  on  a  pilot  operation  now  for  probably  well  over  2  years 
of  better  input  from  skilled,  nonsupervisory  people,  and  I  think 
that  is  a  real  problem  with  the  culture,  the  inability  of  manage- 
ment to  drive  itself  away  from  that,  and  I  think  more  of  that  can 
be  much  more  productive,  but,  again,  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  have 
to  tell  those  in  the  affected,  and  I  say — maybe  call  them  afflicted 
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areas,  that  I  tell  you  this  because  this  is  not  going  to  be  an  over- 
night situation,  and  I  would  not  lay  it  all  on  the  early  outfit  be- 
cause the  realities  are  we  would  have  shouted  like  the  devil  if  they 
gave  supervisors  that  opportunity  and  not  to  the  employees. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Kelly,  welcome  back  to  the  service,  first  of  all. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  My  wife  is  having  a  problem  with  her  car.  Gen- 
erator light  keeps  going  on,  and  she  brings  it  back  to  the  dealer 
and  the  problem  with  the  generator  and  he  puts  in  a  new  generator 
and  she  gets  home,  the  light  is  going  on.  She  brings  it  back,  he 
says  it  must  be  a  bad  generator.  He  has  done  this  now  four  times 
in  the  past  2  weeks  and  has  now  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  an  intermittent  problem  that  is  shorting  out  the  generator.  And 
he  keeps  taking  it  home  with  him  now  and  it  does  the  same  thing 
and  they  can't  find  it. 

The  numbers  that  we  are  looking  at  with  the  on-time  delivery, 
at  least  in  the  New  York  region,  which  is  now  your  responsibility, 
seem  to  be  just  as  problematic.  When  we  take  a  look  at  it  and  we 
say,  there  is  a  problem  here  and  the  numbers  are  falling  through 
the  floor  boards  and  they  are  among  the  lowest  in  the  Nation, 
somebody  focuses  a  little  attention  on  it,  they  say,  it  is  okay,  it  is 
going  to  be  better  now,  and  sure  enough,  it  is  better,  and  then  all 
of  a  sudden  20  miles  down  the  road,  the  next  survey  comes  out  and 
it  goes  down  to  the  bottom  again  or  next  to  the  lowest  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

Is  there  an  intermittent  problem  or  is  there  an  inherent  problem 
that  gets  better  when  people  focus  attention  on  it?  What  does — 
what  does  all  this  mean  when  you  have  mood  swings  of  20  points 
in  the  on-time  delivery? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  I  think,  first  of  all,  I  guess  it  is  really  the  most 
important  thing  is  matching  your  resources  to  the  mail  volume. 
One  of  the  problems  with  the  Postal  Service,  especially  in  the  larg- 
er volume  areas,  the  major  metropolitan  areas,  the  volume  swings 
are  much  larger  than  in  any  other  area.  The  smaller  towns  don't 
have  the  volume  swings  we  have.  That  is  based  on  businesses  mov- 
ing in  and  moving  out. 

The  other  is  the  facilities  we  have.  We  transport  mail  up  and 
down.  We  have  vertical  facilities.  In  most  areas  where  they  have 
plenty  of  land,  they  build  one  story  facilities.  We  are  very,  very  de- 
pendent on  mechanizations  to  move  mail  in  and  out  of  the  build- 
ings. 

I,  having  worked  in  New  York  City  in  the  major  facility,  Morgan 
facility.  If  the  elevator'  goes  down,  the  major  transport  elevator,  we 
could  be  stuck  for  six  hours  and  not  be  able  to  move  mail  out  of 
the  building.  And  so  I  think  the  urban  areas,  the  larger  metropoli- 
tan areas  are  much  more  volatile  to  swings  than  rural  America. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  How  does  that  account  for  my — the  part  of  my 
district  that  is  in  the  Long  Island — quote  Long  Island,  even  though 
Queens  and  Brooklyn  are  sections  of  my  district  which  do  not  have 
the  tall  buildings  that  you  have  in  Manhattan?  Because  they  were 
the  lowest  in  the  Nation  as  well. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  they  were  the  lowest  a  couple  of  years  ago.  I 
think  their  problem  was  basically  the  collection  of  the  mail. 
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Mr.  Ackerman.  They  are  back  down  at  the  bottom  again. 

Mr.  Kelly.  They  didn't  quite  go  as  low  as  New  York  City  but 
they  are  in  the  low  seventies. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Is  there  a  reason  for  it? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes.  I  think  their  problem  is  the  absolute  collection 
of  mail,  missing  collection  boxes,  because  we  have  indicators  in  the 
external  measurement  system  that  tell  you  if  there  are  so  many 
zero  bundles,  it  really  means  that  no  bundle  was  collected  from  a 
particular  collection  box  that  evening,  and  that  is  the  best  indicator 
we  use,  and  I  think  Long  Island  is  guilty  of  that. 

Mr.  Watt.  The  gentleman's  time  is  expired. 

Ms.  Norton. 

Ms.  NORTON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kelly  and  Ms.  Martin,  New  York  and  Detroit,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  congratulations  on  not  being  last.  What  is  your  average 
service  delivery  time  at  the  moment? 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  New  York  City  itself,  it  is  just  above  Washington, 
62.  For  the  entire  New  York  metro  area,  it  is  about  74. 

Ms.  Norton.  And  you,  Ms.  Martin? 

Ms.  Martin.  For  the  Detroit  district,  it  is  83. 

Ms.  Norton.  You  can  see  why  I  am  a  little  mad  down  here  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Clark,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  working  with  my  staff  and 
especially  in  working  with  them  as  we  plan  a  town  meeting  for 
September  so  that  residents  can  get  an  opportunity  to  understand 
the  problem  and  you  can  hear  from  them  perhaps  some  construc- 
tive suggestions. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  and  Mr.  Biller  how  you  both  characterize 
the  employee  morale  in  the  DC  metropolitan  area  at  the  moment? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  can  speak  pretty  much  to  the  morale  of  letter  car- 
riers, in  particular  Washington  DC,  and  my  opinion  right  now  is 
that  it  is  very  good.  The  president  of  the  local  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers  and  I  work  very  closely  together.  We  have  been 
having  stand-up  talks  at  the  stations  a  lot  lately.  We  work  together 
jointly  in  a  formal  employee  involvement  process.  We  communicate 
well  with  the  carriers.  They  are  very  open  and  honest  with  us 
when  we  meet  with  them  and  I  would  say  it  is  good. 

Ms.  Norton.  Mr.  Biller. 

Mr.  Biller.  I  don't  believe  our  employee  morale  can  be  very  good 
with  what  we  have  been  reading  in  The  Washington  Post  if  you 
live  in  this  town,  and  I  think  I  have  stated  the  reasons  before.  I 
think  there  are  important  efforts  to  improve  it,  and  again,  I  really 
want  to  repeat  this,  concerning  the  OBRA,  because  just  less  than 
2  weeks  ago  we  faced  another  danger  on  that  and  thought  on  the 
Senate  side  that  this  could  be  a  cash  cow,  and  they  were  about  to 
hit  the  Postal  Service  for  another  $13  billion  over  a  5-year  period, 
and  fortunately,  at  that  point  it  was  stopped. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  has  gotten  out  of  the  minds  yet  by  the 
people  here  within  the  Beltway,  and  I  think  it  behooves  this  com- 
mittee to  take  note  of  that  in  case  that  effort  is  made.  We  have  al- 
ready been  hit  before  and  those  things  are  not  helpful.  So  I  don't 
think  the  employee  morale  is  that  good,  is  because  people — our 
workers — I  can't  speak  for  the  letter  carriers.  I  am  talking  about 
clerks,  maintenance,  motor  vehicle,  and  special  messengers  who  we 
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are  privileged  to  represent.  When  they  read  these  articles  in  the 
press,  they  can't  be  very  happy  and  contented  workers  because 
they  are  part  of  it  regardless,  and  I  say  the  managerial  culture  has 
still  a  lot  to  be  desired. 

One  other  point  that  I  might  try  to  make,  and  we  talk  of  trans- 
portation, and  I  addressed  this  at  the  subcommittee  and  in  Chair- 
man Hoyer's  subcommittee  just  about  10  days  ago.  My  first  entry 
into  suburbia  in  my  old  age,  and  traveling  in  here  took  me  like 
about  IV2  hours  that  day.  When  our  trucks  are  on  the  road,  wheth- 
er it  is  66  connecting  the  suburban  areas  here  with  the  District, 
no  other  vehicle  gets  out  of  the  way  of  the  mail  trucks  no  less  than 
they  get  out  of  your  way  on  the  Long  Island  Expressway  when  they 
are  traveling  either  to  Kennedy  Airport  or  from  Kennedy  Airport, 
and  in  addition,  I  am  shocked  that  none  of  this  has  been  said, 
when  your  airlines  are  late  also,  dispatches  are  missed  and  so  on, 
and  those  are  all  important  ingredients  in  the  mail  communication 
system  which  is  so  vast. 

Ms.  Norton.  Thank  you. 

We  have  had  some  calls  from  area  postal  employees  who  say  that 
no  longer  is  there  any  formal  training  at  the  District  of  Columbia 
mail  facilities,  but  that  employees  are  simply  put  to  work  very 
quickly  and  told  that  they  will  be  trained  on  the  job. 

I  would  like  to  ask  both  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Biller,  is  that  their 
understanding  of  procedures  in  the  postal — regional  Postal  Service 
today? 

Mr.  Clark.  No.  We  have  formal  training  processes.  We  have 
what  we  call  Letter  Training  Carrier  Academy  in  Hyattsville,  every 
new  letter  carrier  goes  through  that  training.  They  spend  40  hours 
out  there,  a  whole  week.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  general  em- 
ployee orientation  training  and  communication  that  we  do.  Once 
they  go  to  the  job  site,  they  spend  time  familiarizing  themselves 
with  the  route  with  a  certified  carrier  trainer. 

Mr.  Biller.  Would  you  mind  if  Mr.  Burrus  responded?  He  is  the 
ranking  officer  in  our  union. 

Ms.  Norton.  That  was  just  as  to  letter  carriers  I  heard  anyway. 

Mr.  Burrus.  Over  the  past  5  years,  the  Postal  Service  has  em- 
barked upon  a  very,  very  aggressive  program  of  reducing  training 
cost.  It  is  a  nonoperational  cost.  It  does  not  process  or  deliver  mail. 
In  approximately  1988,  1989,  they  initiated  a  very  aggressive  pro- 
gram reducing  training  cost.  Most  of  those  reduced  costs  of  training 
have  occurred  in  the  clerk  craft.  That  is  where  the  highest  amount 
of  training  dollars  were  spent. 

Prior  to  automation — prior  to  automation,  the  Postal  Service 
spent  an  enormous  amount  of  money  in  training  clerks  on  learning 
schemes.  Automation  now  reduces  the  number  of  schemes  that 
must  be  learned  by  clerical  employees.  However,  there  is  still  a 
need,  when  the  mail  cannot  be  processed  on  the  automation,  then 
it  must  go  to  either  mechanization  or  manual  distribution.  There 
is  now  a  shortage  of  the  number  of  clerical  employees  in  most  large 
facilities  who  have  that  basic  knowledge  because  of  the  reduced 
training  time. 

The  Postal  Service's  approach  to  training  today  in  the  mail  proc- 
essing environment  is  generally  that  we  are  driving  toward  auto- 
mation of  mail  that  does  not  require  prior  training  by  the  em- 
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ployee.  So  I  would — without  having  access  to  the  real  numbers, 
based  upon  my  experience,  I  would  guess  the  Postal  Service  has  re- 
duced their  training  costs  over  the  last  5  years  by  at  least  80  per- 
cent, that  there  is  less  than  20  percent  of  training  dollars  spent 
today  in  the  mail  processing  area,  than  it  was  8  or  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  Watt.  The  gentlelady's  time  is  expired. 

Mr.  Ackerman. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kelly,  we  were  talking  about  the  service  on  Long  Island  in 
particular,  and  you  mentioned  that  it  was  a  problem  of  collection 
boxes  and  some  of  them  were  missed.  When  this  first  came  up  over 
a  year  ago,  the  Service  was  kind  enough  to  send  up  some  folks 
from  the  central  office  in  Washington  to  meet  with  the  Long  Island 
congressional  delegation,  alongside  the  people  who  manage  the  sys- 
tem on  Long  Island. 

And  one  of  the  explanations  that  they  gave  to  us  at  that  time  is 
precisely  what  you  have  said,  and  that  is  because  of  the  way  people 
mail  possibly  late  in  the  day  in  some  places,  that  they  were  miss- 
ing the  collection  boxes  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  therefore  they 
were  missing  that,  and  they  had  at  that  time  stated  that  they  were 
going  to  redo  some  of  the  scheduling  programs.  They  were  in  the 
process  of  adding  new  vehicles,  that  there  were  50  clerks  that  were 
being  hired  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  150  letter  carriers  and  mail 
handlers  that  would  be  added  to  the  system. 

After  that  meeting  ended,  they  went  into — went  to  work  and  did, 
I  believe,  most  of  the  things  that  they  asserted  to  us,  and  the  num- 
bers improved  greatly  in  the  next  quarter  and  held  steady  for  the 
quarter  after  that,  and  then  the  next  quarter  we  were  in  a  free- 
fall.  What  happened? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  could  have  been  the  result  of  changes  in  route  as- 
signments to  individuals.  I  don't  know  how  many  people  retired  as 
a  result  in  between  that  first  meeting.  It  could  have  been  a  result 
of  route  inspections.  It  could  have  been  a  lack  of  training  for  newer 
employees.  I  think  there  is  a  myriad  of  things  that  could  have  oc- 
curred. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  On  the — on  training,  how  many  hours  are  people 
trained? 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  is  a  requirement  for  all  new  career  employees, 
and  I  think  that  is  40  initially;  that  is  combination  of  safety  train- 
ing. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Forty  hours,  is  it? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes.  That  does  not  include  when  they  get  to  their  as- 
signment, there  is  on-the-job  training. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  When  you  say  new  permanent  employees 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  permanent  employees. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  How  many — what  percentage  of  the  employees 
that  you  hire  are  permanent  and  how — what  percentage  are  within 
the  other  categories? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  the  breakdown  of  employees  right  now,  and  I 
don't  know  the  exact  numbers  nationally,  but  there  is  probably 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Within  the  New  York  region? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  probably  10  percent  are  noncareer  and  90  per- 
cent are  career  employees.  There  is  probably  5  percent  casual,  5 
percent  transitional. 
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Mr.  Ackerman.  Is  the  training  that  is  going  on  adequate  with 
new  employees? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Recently,  I  just  spent  4  weeks,  I  don't  know  if  there 
has  been  any  changes  in  the  training  procedure,  but  it  was  ade- 
quate 2  years  ago,  I  thought. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Was  there  a  reduction  at  any  particular  time 
during  the  past  5  or  8  years  in  the  training  period? 

Mr.  Kelly.  None  in  the  requirement. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  That  is  for  letter  carriers  and  postal  workers  and 
other  trades. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  there  was  no  requirement  in  individual  train- 
ing for  career  employees,  there  was  a  general,  as  Mr.  Burrus  men- 
tioned, as  we  move  to  automation.  The  total  numbers  decreased, 
but  not  the  total  training  for  individual  employees. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  How  do  you  figure  out  what  the  problem  is?  You 
have  recited  to  us  a  list  of  what  the  problems  could  be.  How  do  you 
make  a  determination  when  suddenly  the  service  falls  from  some- 
where that  was  well  above  the  national  average  to  someplace  that 
is  the  lowest  in  the  Nation,  as  we  have  seen  these  swings,  not  just 
in  my  particular  communities,  but  in  some  other  places  in  the 
country;  something  drastic  happens  to  have  that  big  a  jump. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  I  think  there  are  indicators  in  every  process 
that  we  use  to  move  the  mail.  If,  in  fact,  the  number  is  in  mail 
processing  and  you  see  an  increase  in  delayed  volume,  you  know 
there  is  probably  a  shortage  of  clerks  or  resources. 

If  you  watch  and  you  look  at  the  carrier  over  time,  and  the  car- 
rier over  time,  all  of  a  sudden,  skyrocketing,  et  cetera,  up,  you 
know  there  are  probably  delays  and  they  are  probably  trying  to 
catch  up  with  the  mail.  So  those  are  some  indicators  we  use. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  How  much  overtime  is  in  the  system? 

Mr.  KELLY.  Right  now,  it  is  close  to  10  percent  nationally.  In  the 
New  York  area,  it  is  closer  to  12  percent. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  I  know  when  I  am  working  late,  I  reach  a  point 
of  no  return  after  a  while,  until  I  get  relatively  useless.  Wouldn't 
it  be  better  if  we  knew  that  the  net  number  of  10  or  12  percent 
was  pretty  standard,  if  we  were  able  somehow  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  full-time  employees  so  as  to  get  the  work  out  more  efficiently 
and  spare  the  full-time  employees  that  kind  of 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  are  in  the  process  in  the  New  York  metro  area 
of  putting  on  approximately  1,300  new  employees,  of  which  600  ini- 
tially might  be  career  employees. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Might  I  suggest  that  somebody  take  a  look  when 
these  numbers  jump,  whether  they  go  lower  or  higher,  if  it  is  some 
kind  of  significant  number  or  percentage  that  is  being — try  to  find 
out  the  reason  why,  what  happened  good,  what  happened  bad  to 
make  that  change?  Because  I  don't  know  that  anybody  is  really 
doing  that  in  the  Postal  Service  other  than  putting  out  the  num- 
bers so  people  can  say  it  got  better  or  it  got  worse. 

I  don't  know  if  anybody  is  looking  for  the  correlations.  I  mean, 
if  it  is  a  management  tool  rather  than  just  a  public  relations  thing 
to  say  things  got  better  or,  whoops,  it  got  worse,  it  should  be  a 
management  tool,  I  would  think  nationwide  to  say  what  happened. 

One  of  the  things  that  were  told  to  me  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year  of  which  we  spoke  before  is  that  it  was  Christmas  time  that 
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quarter  and  therefore  things  fall  off,  and  I  just  scratch  my  head 
and  said,  I  thought  Christmas  occurred  across  the  United  States  at 
the  same  time.  Why  would  it  fall  off  just  in  this  area  that  went 
from  the  middle  to  the  bottom?  I  mean,  there  was  no  semblance  of 
reason  to  use  this  data  to  find  out  what  is  happening. 

Mr.  Watt.  Gentleman's  time  is  expired. 

Ms.  Norton. 

Ms.  NORTON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  follow  up  on  my  last  question  to  Mr.  Burrus  be- 
cause of  the  monumental  figure  he  offered  in  reduction  of  costs  of 
training. 

Would  it  therefore  be  your  view  that  this  reduction  in  dollars 
spent  on  training  is  a  contributing  cause  for  some  of  the  problems 
in  this  region? 

Mr.  BURRUS.  In  an  abstract  way;  it  is  not  directly  linked  to  the 
reduction  in  training  cost.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  automation  pro- 
gram in  and  of  itself  cannot  process  all  the  mail,  so  you  still  need 
some  manual  and  mechanized  processing. 

If  you  have  manual  and  mechanized  processing,  there  must  be 
training  dollars  attached  to  that  type  of  processing,  manual  or 
mechanization.  So  there  was  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  manual  and 
mechanized  operations,  therefore  there  would  be  no  need  for  train- 
ing costs. 

But  then  when  the  automation  program  doesn't  work,  you  still 
need  the  manual  and  mechanized  and  training  goes  with  that.  So 
if  Washington,  DC  only  has — and  I  will  just  use  numbers;  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  reflective  of  the  processing  in  Washington,  DC — but  if 
they  only  have  100  trained  manual  and  mechanized  operators  to 
process  mail  that  is — destination  for  Washington,  DC  and  the  auto- 
mation program  can't  handle  the  mail  and  they  need  120,  they 
have  20  fewer  people  who  can  process  maybe  16,000  pieces  an 
hour. 

Ms.  Norton.  That  is  just  20  fewer  people.  You  talked  of  training. 

Mr.  Burrus.  And  I  am  saying  when  you  multiply  that  nation- 
wide, you  know,  you  might  have  20  fewer  people  in  Washington, 
DC,  or  50  people  fewer  or  150  in  Washington,  DC. 

Ms.  Norton.  I  am  trying  to  relate  that  to  training.  So  that  is  20 
fewer  people.  How  does  that 

Mr.  Burrus.  No.  Training  wasn't  provided  for  those  employees. 
You  hired  TEs,  you  hired  casuals,  and  they  are  people  who  receive 
absolutely  no  training  in  terms  of  processing  mail,  instead  of  hiring 
career  employees  who  are  given  training  with  the  skills  the  other 
employees  have. 

Ms.  Norton.  These  temporary  employees  are  generally  not  given 
training? 

Mr.  Burrus.  Minimum.  Minimum.  There  are  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances where  you  will  hire  a  temporary  employee  and  they 
will  receive  the  skill  training,  including  schemes  and  other  train- 
ing, but  that  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  because  there 
is  a  tremendous  investment  in  training  and  that  is  normally  for  a 
long-term  employee.  It  is  not  cost  effective  to  give  it  to  somebody 
who  is  only  going  to  be  there  6  months. 

Ms.  Norton.  But  the  cost  is  paid  somewhere  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  where  mail  is  perhaps  not  received  on  time.  We  have  re- 
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ceived,  again,  area  calls  that  indicate,  that  allege  that  supervisors 
are  often  picked  on  criteria  such  as  having  a  good  sick  leave  record 
or  showing  up  on  time  for  work,  even  favoritism,  and  not  on  experi- 
ence with  the  mail.  I  would  like  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Biller  and  Mr. 
Burrus  to  respond  to  that  accusation  in  the  phone  calls  we  have  re- 
ceived. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  can  speak  on  behalf  of  the — not  only  the  super- 
visors in  Washington,  DC,  but  the  station  managers  that  work 
under  me  as  well.  And  we  had  an  opportunity  by  and  large  to  se- 
lect all  of  those  people,  and  during  the  restructuring,  we  used  the 
letter  carriers — in  fact,  the  President  of  the  letter  carriers  local  and 
I  sat  down  and  looked  at  all  of  the  applicants  who  applied  for  the 
station  manager  jobs.  We  went  over  each  and  every  one  of  them 
and  talked  about  the  pros  and  cons,  the  ability  that  they  had  to 
work  with  people  or  the  lack  of  it,  and  my  selections  were  based 
in  part  on  that  feedback  that  I  got  from  them. 

Ms.  Norton.  Now,  which  job  is  that?  Which  supervisory  job  is 
that? 

Mr.  Clark.  Those  are  the  station  managers. 

Ms.  Norton.  Is  that  the  only  supervisory  job  there  is? 

Mr.  Clark.  We  have  front-line  folks,  and  I  will  tell  you  that  a 
representative  from  the  Letter  Carriers  Association  was  present 
during  the  entire  interview  process,  was  able  to  and  did  interview 
candidates,  and  his  feedback  was  used  as  part  of  the  selection. 

Ms.  Norton.  What  are  the  criteria — what  are  the  criteria  gen- 
erally for  becoming  a  supervisor? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  we  look  for — it  depends  upon  the  job,  quite  nat- 
urally, but  we  look  for  people  who  are  motivated,  committed,  people 
who — not  folks  who  have  the  technical  skills.  We  can  train  them, 
we  can  develop  them  with  the  technical  skills. 

We  look  for  the  folks  who  have  the — enough  experience  that  they 
are  comfortable  supervising  other  people,  managing  other  people, 
what  kinds  of  things  have  they  done  in  their  career,  what  kinds  of 
development  have  they  done  on  their  own  and  how  well  do  they  re- 
late to  people. 

Ms.  Norton.  Yes,  Mr.  Biller. 

Mr.  Biller.  I  just  want  to  say,  one  of  the  problems  we  find  in 
mail  processing  is  the — for  whatever  reason,  despite  instructions  or 
otherwise,  that  the  line  supervisors  will  not  make  an  appropriate 
decision,  and  that  is  important.  It  is  not  really  a  decisionmaking 
process  that  works  at  that  level,  and  that  becomes  a — that  causes 
many  grievances  to  go  beyond  that  level. 

It  is  a  waste  of  time,  money,  both  on  behalf  of  representing  the 
employees  and  in  terms  of  management.  That  is  a  very  important 
factor  with  us  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  that  moving. 

Mr.  Watt.  The  gentlelady's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Kelly,  where  were  you  before  you  went  back  to  New  York? 
I  never  did  pick  that  up  in  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Kelly.  When  I  retired,  I  was  the  Postmaster  of  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Watt.  You  were  retired  and  then  you  came  back? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Watt.  Mr.  Gilman. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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I  regret  I  had  to  be  in  another  meeting  all  afternoon,  but  my  as- 
sistant, Steve  Williams,  has  briefed  me  a  bit  and  I  will  be  looking 
over  the  testimony. 

I  want  to  thank  our  panelists,  but  let  me  ask  our  panelists  one 
question. 

What  do  you  feel  is  the  most  important  thing  the  Postal  Service 
should  be  doing  now  to  correct  all  of  this?  I  know  we  have  had  a 
number  of  proposals,  but  what  do  you  think  is  the  most  important 
that  we  can  urge  upon  the  Postal  Service? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  area,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  match  the  resources,  both  people  and  equipment 
and  transportation  to  the  mail  flows.  I  am  not  quite  sure  we  effec- 
tively did  that. 

It  could  mean  additional  people.  It  could  mean  some  change  in 
tours.  It  could  mean  changes  in  pairings  of  facilities,  moving  mail 
from  one  facility  where  there  is  overcapacity  to  another  facility. 

Mr.  GlLMAN.  The  Postmaster  General  indicated  to  us  the  other 
day  that  he  was  providing  for  2,000-some  additional  employees. 
Will  some  of  those  end  up  in  your  district? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Just  in  the  New  York  area,  we  are  going  to  put  on 
approximately  1,300  employees,  of  which  600  will  be  career  employ- 
ees. 

Mr.  GlLMAN.  And  you  feel  that  that  combination  will  do  the  job? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  that  is  the  best  estimate  I  can  make  right  now. 
Ongoing,  we  will  continue  to  adjust  that. 

Mr.  Gilman.  And  Ms.  Martin,  what  are  your  proposals? 

Ms.  Martin.  My  proposals  would  be  similar  to  Mr. 

Mr.  GlLMAN.  Could  you  put  the  mike  a  little  closer  to  you,  please. 

Ms.  Martin.  My  proposals  would  be  similar  to  Mr.  Kelly's,  plus 
I  think  we  have  to  stay  focused  on  our  customers  and  listen  to 
them  and  respond  to  what  they  tell  us,  the  feedback  that  we  get. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Well,  just  listening  doesn't  seem  to  accomplish  the 
job  and  I  hope  that  you  are  going  to  find  something  substantive  to 
do  about  all  of  that. 

Mr.  Clark? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  My  statement  is  rather  broad,  but  I  think  the 
issue  is  rather  broad.  There  is  no  one  thing  that  has  contributed 
to  increases  or  declines  in  service  in  any  particular  place  from  my 
perspective,  and  what  I  think  will  do  the  job  from  everybody  con- 
cerned is  a  sustained,  unified,  and  focused  effort  supported  by  the 
necessary  resources. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Mr.  Burrus. 

Mr.  Burrus.  I  think  it  is  essential  that  the  Postal  Service  re- 
evaluate its  automation  program  and  the  phase-in  to  the  automa- 
tion program,  and  coupled  with  that,  there  must  be  a  better  utiliza- 
tion of  its  human  resources.  I  don't  believe  the  Postal  Service  has 
come  close  to  tapping  the  resources,  the  human  resource  that  they 
have  available  in  the  Postal  Service.  I  think  there  is  a  lot  more  ef- 
fort to  be  given  by  employees  if  the  postal  management  learns  how 
to  tap  into  it. 

Mr.  Gilman.  What  do  you  suggest?  How  do  you  better  tap  in? 

Mr.  BURRUS.  I  think  there  has  to  be  better  communications.  The 
Postal  Service  works  through  people  rather  than  with  people.  They 
force — their  relationship  between  employees  and  the  employer  is 
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that  you  do  what  I  say  do,  because  I  said  do  it.  There  is  no  commu- 
nication. The  employees  generally  don't  know  where  they  fit  into 
the  mail  stream  or  why  they  fit  into  the  mail  stream. 

Each  employee  is  isolated  in  a  specific  function.  If  you  were  to 
walk  in  to  almost  any  large  postal  facility,  ask  a  specific  employee 
what  is  important  about  your  job,  that  employee  probably  doesn't 
know  because  that  employee  has  not  been  integrated  into  the  sys- 
tem, and  express  to  that  employee  what  important  role  that  em- 
ployee plays  in  the  total  system.  And  until  that  type  of  dialog  oc- 
curs and  the  employee  is  respected  for  their  contribution,  that  em- 
ployee's contribution  to  the  system,  you  are  not  going  to  tap  into 
all  the  resources  that  employee  can  bring  to  bear. 
Mr.  Gilman.  Mr.  Biller. 

Mr.  Biller.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Burrus,  of  course,  not  because  he 
is  with  me,  but  because  he  has  got  it  right  on  the  money.  And  as 
I  stated  earlier  before  you  came,  the  efforts  that  the  present  Post- 
master General  is  making  which  are,  I  think,  far  superior  than 
those  before  him,  and  I  don't  want  to  personalize  it,  to  get  this  cul- 
ture change  down  below,  at  the  line  level,  has  not  reached  there 
by  any  means.  We  continue  to  experience  that  almost  on  a  daily 
basis.  I  emphasized  that  to  him. 

One  other  point — at  least  this  is  my  opinion,  and  I  can't  restruc- 
ture an  entire  Postal  Service,  it  is  not  my  job,  and  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  I  have  that  expertise  in  that  area.  But  had  they  re- 
structured— I  pointed  out  to  him  I  thought  at  least  he  has  done 
that  now  and  brought  it  back  down  to  the  areas,  and  that  is  the 
combining  of  some  accountability  and  responsibility  in  one  individ- 
ual rather  than  a  way  separated  between  customer  services  and 
plant  and  operations.  That  has  got  to  get  down  to  the  district,  and 
at  some  point,  it  may  go  back  even  to  the  local  level.  But  I  think 
it  has  got  to  get  down — back  again  to  that  district  level. 

Also,  there  are  hands-on  people  that  can  better  be  utilized.  They 
don't  have  to  be  supervisors. 

We  have  been  involved,  based  on  our  last  arbitration  case,  and 
I  shouldn't  be  dragging  it  in  here,  but  you  are  a  dentist  and  you 
will  drag  it  right  out  of  my  teeth,  and  that  is,  we  have  been  at- 
tempting to  work  out  a  pilot  operation,  which  I  think  have  gone 
rather  well,  and  a  utilization  of  nonsupervisory  personnel  to  help 
out,  and  presently  I  think  I  have  gotten  a  cold  shower  the  other 
day,  but  I  will  find  out  where  I  stand  when  I  meet  with  the  Post- 
master General. 

And  I  think  that  deals  again  with  communications  down  below. 
And  really,  if  you  can  put  it  in  a  nutshell,  the  inability  of  an  indi- 
vidual employee  to  know  where  that  employee  fits  into  the  entire 
system.  Of  course,  that  is  a  tremendous  job,  and  it  cannot  be  done 
in  the  short  time  when  it  has  been  neglected  for  so  many  years. 
I  have  to  say  here,  the  Postmaster  General  doesn't  require  my 
defense.  I  am  sure  he  can  find  a  job  if  he  had  to,  and  I  am  sure 
he  would  get  by.  But  I  think  in  those  areas,  I  have  to  be  candid. 
I  think  he  has  made  more  determined  efforts  than  those  before  him 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  But  this  is  a  tremendous  organization,  of 
three-quarters  of  a  million  people  and  it  is  not  going  to  be  done 
that  quickly.  It  requires  daily  effort,  but  much  more  concentration 
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down  below  that  area  level,  below  the  district  level,  right  on  that 
workroom  floor. 

Mr.  GlLMAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Biller. 

And  I  thank  our  panelists. 

But  one  more  question  of  Mr.  Kelly.  When  you  and  I  talked  the 
other  day,  you  indicated  you  were  going  to  try  to  get  out  into  the 
field  more  frequently  to  find  out  what  the  problems  were  out  in  the 
field.  Have  you  been  doing  that? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes.  In  fact,  I  just — I  spent  the  last  3  days,  I  was 
down  in  Puerto  Rico.  Last  Friday,  I  was  up  in  Westchester,  in  your 
territory,  and  the  day  before  that  I  was  in  north  Jersey. 

Mr.  GlLMAN.  I  hope  that  all  of  the  regional  vice  presidents  will 
be  doing  that  to  try  to  really  dig  in  and  see  what  the  problems  are 
out  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  permission  to  insert  my  state- 
ment for  the  record,  my  opening  statement,  and  to  submit  ques- 
tions to  Mr.  Runyon  and  Mr.  Kelley. 

Mr.  Watt.  Without  objection. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Benjamin  A.  Gilman  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Benjamin  A.  Gilman,  a  Representative  in 
Congress  From  the  State  of  New  York 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Chair  of  our  Subcommittee,  the 
gentlelady  from  Michigan,  Miss  Collins,  for  convening  this  hearing  and  to  our  wit- 
nesses today  for  making  themselves  available  so  that  we  might  sort  out  what  prob- 
lems there  continue  to  be  in  the  Postal  Service  and  how  those  problems  can  best 
be  solved.  I  especially  want  to  welcome  our  New  York  metro  area  vice  president, 
John  Kelly  before  us. 

It  was  not  that  long  ago  that  we,  on  this  committee,  were  told  that  if  the  Postal 
Service  could  change  the  geographic  boundaries  of  its  overnight  delivery  making 
them  more  realistic  and  smaller,  mail  deliveries  would  become  more  stable  and  reli- 
able. It  was  also  not  so  long  ago,  that  we  were  told  that  by  the  year  1995  that  95 
percent  of  all  letter  mail  would  bear  a  bar  code  that  the  automated  equipment  could 
read  and  sort  and  that  would  improve  the  reliability  of  delivering  letter  mail.  Now 
that  we  are  within  six  months  of  1995,  we  are  told  it  will  be  1997  and,  even  then, 
that  reliability  will  only  occur  if  postal  customers  adopt  the  purest  sense  of  some- 
thing called  '  address  hygiene"  by  typing  all  addresses,  removing  all  punctuation 
marks  from  those  addresses,  using  only  white  envelopes  and  centering  the  address 
exactly  on  the  envelope.  I  would  hope  that  we  can  explore  these  and  other  difficul- 
ties that  face  the  Postal  Service. 

By  demanding  perfect  addresses  for  your  equipment,  it  is  as  if  you  are  telling 
postal  customers  that  they  have  to  change  their  mailing  habits,  which  have  devel- 
oped over  many  years,  to  comply  with  proposed  postal  equipment  and  if  they  do  not, 
then  the  Postal  Service  will  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  misdelivery  of  that  mail. 
As  you  are  fully  aware,  you  will  be  held  accountable  for  the  accurate  and  timely 
delivery  of  mail,  particularly,  letter  mail.  I,  for  one,  am  prepared  to  hold  the  Postal 
Service  financially  accountable  for  misdeliveries  which  result  in  additional  costs  to 
postal  customers. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  leave  you  with  these  thoughts  .  .  .  If  you  need  to 
hire  more  permanent  employees,  do  so.  If  you  need  to  improve  your  facilities,  do  so. 
If  you  need  to  re-evaluate  your  sorting  equipment  do  so  and,  finally,  if  you  must 
reconsider  the  request  you  have  made  to  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  concerning 
your  next  rate  increase,  in  light  of  these  changes,  do  so.  This  Subcommittee  will 
work  with  you  if  at  all  possible  to  address  the  problems  you  have,  but  you  must 
first  identify  your  problems  and  formulate  a  plan  of  addressing  those  problems. 

I  thank  you  again,  Madam  Chair  for  holding  this  very  important  hearing. 

Response  to  Written  Questions  Submitted  by  Hon.  Benjamin  A.  Gilman  to 

Marvin  Runyon 

Question  1.  Mr.  Runyon,  a  constituent  of  mine  (Ira  Kaplan  case)  who  operates  a 
travel  agency,  mailed  a  letter  containing  airline  tickets  from  Suffern,  NY,  into  Man- 
hattan on  November  12.  Those  tickets  were  not  delivered  until  December  7.  That 
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delay  caused  my  constituent  to  reimburse  his  client  $200  for  the  lost  ticket  charges 
he  had  to  assume.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  accountability,  but,  who  will 
be  held  accountable  for  this  besides  my  constituent,  whose  only  fault  was  choosing 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  deliver  his  mail?  This  small  businessman  now  wants  to 
be  reimbursed  by  the  Postal  Service  for  the  $200  loss  he  has  had  to  incur  and,  I 
believe  he  is  entitled  to  it  as  he  did  not  receive  the  service  for  which  he  paid.  What 
do  you  believe? 

Answer.  First,  I  want  to  apologize  to  Mr.  Kaplan  for  the  difficulties  that  occurred 
in  his  case.  It  is  disappointing  to  the  Postal  Service  when  we  fail  to  provide  service 
as  expected.  We  are  taking  steps  to  identify  patterns  of  mail  difficulties  so  that  we 
can  prevent  recurring  problems.  The  Postal  Service,  however,  cannot  honor  claims 
for  compensation  sought  for  this  service  deficiency.  The  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act, 
which  excludes  claims  arising  from  loss,  miscarriage,  or  negligent  transmission  of 
mail,  governs  claims  compensation. 

Express  Mail,  another  service  offered  by  the  Postal  Service,  offers  a  money-back 
guarantee  if  the  mail  is  not  delivered  within  the  time  promised.  Information  on 
service  standards  between  any  two  points  is  available  at  all  post  offices.  Express 
Mail  shipments  are  automatically  insured  for  up  to  $500  against  loss  or  damage, 
and  provide  for  document  reconstruction.  By  calling  1-800-222-1811  at  any  time, 
customers  can  find  out  the  status  of  their  shipment  or  arrange  for  Express  Mail 
pickup.  Many  of  our  customers  have  found  Express  Mail  service  to  be  an  effective 
way  to  send  valuable  documents. 

Question  2.  Mr.  Runyon,  recently  the  Capital  District  manager  for  customer  serv- 
ice, sent  out  a  local  mailing  to  postal  customers  in  an  effort  to  educate  customers 
on  how  to  properly  address  their  mailings.  You  suggest  that  all  punctuation  except 
for  the  "dash"  in  the  nine-digit  Zip  Code  be  removed  from  addresses,  including  the 
long-term  habit  of  placing  a  comma  between  the  city  and  state.  My  question  on  this 
mailing  is  three-fold:  (1)  Specifically,  why  are  these  changes  in  address  format  nec- 
essary? (2)  Is  the  failure  of  customers  to  adopt  these  habits  part  of  the  reason  the 
automated  equipment  is  not  living  up  to  expectations  and  mail  is  being  delayed? 
And,  (3)  What  other  changes  may  postal  customers  have  to  contend  with  to  gain 
more  reliable  service  from  the  Postal  Service? 

Answer.  We  are  asking  our  customers  to  use  address  formats  that  are  compatible 
with  automated  processing  equipment.  This  keeps  our  costs  down  and  improves 
sorting  accuracy.  In  fact,  the  successful  transition  to  automation  is  vital  if  we  are 
to  keep  up  with  ever-growing  mail  volumes  at  a  cost  our  customers  can  afford.  The 
success  of  automation  is  largely  dependent  on  the  availability  of  mail  that  can  be 
sorted  on  that  equipment.  Mail  that  is  not  prepared  along  automation  guidelines 
runs  the  risk  of  sorting  errors  and  possible  delay  if  it  cannot  be  "read"  by  this  equip- 
ment. As  more  customers  prepare  their  mail  using  address  formats  compatible  with 
automation,  the  Postal  Service — and  each  of  our  customers — can  reap  the  resulting 
cost  and  service  benefits.  However,  as  we  bring  our  remote  encoding  centers  on  line, 
we  will  be  able  to  process  virtually  all  First-Class  letter  mail  on  automated  equip- 
ment. 

Question  3.  Mr.  Runyon,  I  know  to  address  some  of  your  more  urgent  problems 
you  are  hiring  more  permanent  employees  and  I  wondered  if  you  had  determined 
about  how  many  new  hires  are  planned  to  be  on  your  rolls  by  the  end  of  the  year? 

Answer.  It  is  very  difficult  to  accurately  project  the  number  of  employees  who  will 
be  on  our  rolls  by  the  end  of  the  year.  While  it  is  certain  that  there  will  be  a  slight 
increase  in  both  career  and  noncareer  employees,  we  cannot  provide  a  hard  number. 
As  you  know,  postage  rates  will  be  increasing  early  in  1995.  Many  larger  customers 
will  be  entering  mailings  during  the  fall  and  early  winter  to  take  advantage  of  the 
current  rates.  This,  combined  with  the  normal  high-volume  fall  and  Christmas  mail- 
ing seasons,  will  see  a  definite  increase  in  noncareer  help.  We  are  also  looking  at 
slight  increases  in  career  staffing  in  a  number  of  areas  which  have  experienced  serv- 
ice inconsistencies,  i.e.,  Washington,  New  York,  and  Chicago.  Beyond  that,  however, 
since  each  installation  head  at  our  40,000  sites  has  hiring  authority,  we  cannot  give 
a  firm  prediction  as  to  what  the  varying  needs  will  be  at  each  of  these  sites  over 
the  next  few  months.  In  the  near  future,  however,  a  large  part  of  our  hiring  will 
focus  on  employees  who  will  staff  our  remote  encoding  centers.  We  expect  these  jobs 
to  last  about  five  years,  until  technological  advancements  permit  virtually  all  ad- 
dresses to  be  "read"  by  automated  processing  equipment. 

Question  4.  Mr.  Runyon,  extra  numbers  of  employees,  additional  and  more  costly 
overtime,  and  other  improvements  cost,  and  I  am  curious  how  you  will  address 
these  costs  within  the  structure  of  the  rate  case  that  is  presently  pending  with  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission  or  are  you  going  to  seek  changes  to  the  existing  case  or 
are  you  resigning  yourself  to  an  additional  rate  case  sooner  than  anticipated  after 
this  one  goes  into  effect? 
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Answer.  By  law,  the  Postal  Service  is  required  to  break  even  over  the  course  of 
time.  Historically,  the  Postal  Service  has  operated  on  a  three-year  rate  cycle.  During 
the  first  year,  we  would  experience  an  operating  surplus;  the  second  year  would  see 
us  break  even;  and  third  year  would  result  in  a  loss.  We  are  now  in  the  fourth  year 
of  a  historic  four-year  rate  cycle.  The  rate  case  we  have  filed  with  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission — and  which  will  probably  be  effective  in  early  1995 — factors  in  both  our 
expenses  for  this  year,  as  well  as  the  costs  of  new  collective  bargaining  agreements 
with  our  unions.  In  fact,  we  have  just  begun  contract  negotiations  with  our  three 
biggest  unions.  We  do  not  expect  to  seek  changes  to  the  existing  rate  case,  nor  do 
we  expect  that  the  costs  of  our  efforts  to  improve  service  in  1994  will  force  us  to 
seek  a  rate  adjustment  sooner  than  would  otherwise  have  been  required. 

Question  5.  Mr.  Runyon,  when  you  were  before  the  full  committee  this  past  April 
you  stated  that  "we  are  currently  short  of  our  net  income  goal  by  $473  million."  I 
would  like  to  know  now  what  your  net  income  goal  is  for  this  fiscal  year  and  how 
much  you  now  anticipate  to  be  short  of  that,  taking  into  consideration  your  added 
expenses  to  address  delivery  problems? 

Answer.  For  this  fiscal  year,  we  anticipated  a  net  loss  of  $1,344  billion.  Despite 
the  extra  costs  incurred  to  address  operating  and  delivery  problems,  strong  revenues 
and  more  stringent  financial  controls  have  resulted  in  favorable  trends  over  the  last 
five  accounting  periods,  and  we  still  anticipate  achieving  our  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year.  For  the  accounting  period  ended  August  19,  indications  were  the  total  operat- 
ing revenues  of  $3.65  billion  were  2.5  percent  better  than  budget  and  total  operating 
expenses  of  $3.84  billion  were  1.8  percent  or  $70  million  below  budget.  Additionally, 
for  the  same  accounting  period,  the  Postal  Service's  net  loss  was  $224  million  higher 
than  forecast.  With  a  few  weeks  still  left  in  the  fiscal  year,  it  is  possible  that,  when 
all  the  figures  are  tallied,  final  results  will  meet  budget  targets.  Employees  are  pull- 
ing together  to  meet  1994  budget  goals,  and  there  has  been  a  concerted  effort  to 
increase  revenues  and  to  hold  down  expenses. 

Question  6.  Mr.  Runyon,  could  you  take  this  committee  through  some  of  the  prob- 
lems the  mail  processing  plants  are  faced  with  when  they  receive  a  handwritten  ad- 
dress? Doesn't  that  almost  automatically  guarantee  that  this  particular  piece  won't 
be  delivered  overnight? 

Answer.  Naturally,  we  would  prefer  to  see  the  greatest  amount  of  mail  possible 
prepared  for  automated  processing.  The  accuracy  and  efficiency  provided  by  this 
equipment  helps  us  to  keep  costs  low,  helping  each  of  our  customers.  When  this 
mail  is  processed,  it  is  removed  from  the  more  efficient  automated  processing 
mailstream  and  handled  in  less  accurate,  less  efficient,  and  more  expensive  manual 
and  mechanized  operations.  While  some  letters  with  handwritten  addresses  can  now 
be  processed  on  automated  equipment,  they  must  first  go  through  an  additional, 
preliminary  operation  that  requires  keyboard  operators  to  read  the  address  and 
enter  corresponding  data,  which  permits  a  barcode  to  be  placed  on  the  letter.  Per- 
haps the  biggest  potential  problem  affecting  hand-addressed  mail  is  the  potential  for 
missorting  and  the  resulting  delay.  Portions  of  the  address  may  be  illegible,  or  the 
numbers  and  abbreviations  as  written  by  the  mailer  may  be  very  similar  to  others. 
While  mail  with  handwritten  addresses  should  not,  under  ideal  circumstances,  be 
delivered  later  than  the  same  mail  with  a  correct  printed  address,  the  potential  for 
human  error  increases  with  each  manual  sorting  operation. 

Response  to  Written  Questions  Submitted  by  Hon.  Benjamin  A.  Gilman  to 

John  Kelly 

Question  1.  Mr.  Kelly,  I  have  done  a  little  reviewing  of  the  External  First  Class 
Measurement  Scores  for  my  Westchester  area  since  the  Postal  Service  has  been  re- 
leasing such  scores  and  have  found  that  in  Postal  Quarter  1,  from  September  to  De- 
cember we  averaged  in  the  four  years:  81  percent;  in  Postal  Quarter  2  from  Decem- 
ber to  March  and  in  Postal  Quarter  3  from  March  to  May  we  averaged  74.5  percent 
and  for  Postal  Quarter  4  from  May  to  September  we  averaged  76.25  percent.  While 
I  can  understand  a  slight  drop  in  Quarter  2  due  to  the  Holidays,  I  wonder  what 
it  is  in  Quarter  3  that  keeps  the  score  down  on  average  on  par  with  Quarter  2?  Is 
it  a  backlog  of  mail  from  quarter  2  that  requires  most  of  the  spring  to  work  through 
before  it  begins  to  rebound  somewhat  in  Quarter  4? 

Answer.  We  have  been  able  to  identify  those  aspects  of  our  operations  that  have 
contributed  to  the  EXFC  scores  received  in  Postal  Quarters  2  and  3.  This  informa- 
tion helps  us  to  develop  strategies  that  can  help  improve  on-time  performance 
scores.  Managers  in  Westchester  have  implemented  mail  collection  enhancements 
and  processing  changes  to  significantly  reduce  delays  attributable  to  missorted  and 
missent  mail. 
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Question  2.  Mr.  Kelly,  you  mention  as  planned  improvements  new  equipment  and 
vehicles  and  I  must  wonder  where  do  facility  improvements  or  new  facilities  rate 
on  the  priority  list  for  improving  service  in  our  area?  I  have  heard  some  horror  sto- 
ries about  facility  conditions  leaky  roofs,  poor  restroom  facilities,  poor  parking  and 
other  things  and  am  curious  how  these  factor  into  what  you  are  attempting  to  ac- 
complish? 

Answer.  Our  facilities  are  an  important  aspect  of  our  operations,  particularly  as 
we  continue  the  implementation  of  our  automation  program.  Facilities  designed  to 
accommodate  modern  processes  and  equipment  contribute  to  more  efficient  oper- 
ations. 

The  largest  single  improvement  in  your  area  will  be  the  new  Westchester  Process- 
ing and  Distribution  Center,  which  is  scheduled  to  open  next  year.  In  addition, 
planned  renovations  for  the  LaSalle  Building  in  The  Bronx  will  add  processing  capa- 
bility, allowing  us  to  better  service  customers  of  the  Bronx  Post  Office.  Both  of  these 
facilities  will  allow  us  to  use  the  most  advanced  equipment  to  process  the  mail. 

The  overall  facility  conditions  you  mention  (leaky  roofs,  etc.)  are  being  addressed 
on  an  individual  basis  for  faculties  throughout  the  area.  These  are  done  on  a  prior- 
ity basis  within  our  budget. 

Question  3.  Mr.  Kelly,  as  an  Area  Vice  President  whose  area  while  not  as  geo- 
graphically as  large  as  say  the  Mid-Atlantic  area  or  some  of  the  others,  I  wonder 
if  these  areas  are  too  broad  for  a  manager  to  be  aware  of  what  is  going  on  in  his 
or  her  facilities  in  some  cases  several  States  away  from  their  office  to  manage  re- 
sources effectively? 

Answer.  I  do  believe  the  geographic  areas  assigned  to  the  Area  Vice  Presidents 
are  too  large.  These  officials  were  not  intended  to  micromanage  every  unit  in  the 
area.  Rather,  the  success  of  any  manager  at  this  level  is  based  on  the  ability  to  work 
with  the  local  management  team,  both  district  and  plant  officials.  If  I,  or  any  Area 
Vice  President,  can  support  our  field  managers,  providing  them  with  the  resources 
they  need,  we  can  be  successful. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Watt.  Mr.  Kelly,  you  have  jurisdiction  over  Puerto  Rico? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  I  do.  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  Watt.  OK. 

Ms.  Norton. 

Ms.  Norton.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  been  very  patient  and  I 
appreciate  your  patience  and  that  of  the  witnesses.  I  want  to  ask 
only  a  couple  more  questions  and  to  then  ask  permission  to  submit 
other  questions  for  the  record. 

I  want  to — I  want  to  take  up  this  notion  that  both  Mr.  Burrus 
and  Mr.  Biller  have  raised,  indeed,  I  want  to  ask  the  entire  panel 
about  this  notion.  It  has  interested  me  ever  since  I  have  been  on 
this  committee,  and  I  have  been  on  this  committee  since  coming  to 
Congress. 

Mr.  Biller,  you  said  it  actually  in  writing  in  your  testimony,  and 
there  has  been  some  elaboration  on  it  here,  to  the  effect  that  man- 
agement has  the  attitude  that,  to  quote  your  words,  "I  am  the  boss 
and  therefore  what  I  say  must  be  right." 

Now,  this  is,  of  course,  a  classic  corporate  authoritarian  culture. 
It  is  the  culture  of  the  19th  and  early  20th  century.  It  is  even  the 
post-World  War  II  corporate,  and  particularly  the  manufacturing 
culture.  And  then  something  began  to  happen  in  the  late  1970's 
and  1980's  in  the  manufacturing  sector  as  private  employers  be- 
came more  and  more  uncompetitive  globally,  and  they  looked  for 
reasons  why  and  discovered  part  of  the  reason  is  when  they  com- 
pared themselves,  for  example,  to  their  European  counterparts, 
was  a  kind  of  worker  alienation  from  the  assembly-line  approach, 
the  hierarchial  approach  that  has  been  typical  of  the  industrial  rev- 
olution. And  as  we  moved  on  into  a  technological  period  with  a 
more  highly  educated  work  force,  you  found  manufacturers  under- 
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standing  that  that  kind  of  classic  pattern  no  longer  was  service- 
able. 

I  want  to  ask  you,  because  you  have  thrown  around  the  word 
"culture"  and  we  are  trying  to  get  beneath  that  to  find  out  what 
it  means,  whether  you  think  there  is  an  authoritarian  culture  in 
the  Postal  Service,  whether  you  think  that  has  service  delivery 
ramifications,  and  how  you  think — if  you  think  that  is  true,  how  do 
you  think  it  could  be  broken  up? 

Mr.  Biller.  I  missed  that  last  part.  I  am  sorry. 

Ms.  Norton.  How  do  you  think  the  authoritarian  culture  could 
be  revised,  was  the  last  part.  Why  don't  I  start  with  Mr.  Kelly  and 
then  go  down,  because  I  think  it  applies  to  the  entire  Service,  and 
go  down  the  line  and  just  ask  for  your  replies. 

Mr.  Biller.  Well,  you  know,  this  is  a 

Ms.  Norton.  I  was  going  to  start,  now,  with  Mr.  Kelly  and  then 
come  to  each  one  of  you. 

Go  ahead,  Mr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  KELLY.  I  think  like  any  large  organization,  we  have  a  diverse 
group  of  supervisors.  I  am  sure  some  still  maintain  an  authoritar- 
ian way  is  the  way  to  go  about  it.  I  would  also  maintain  though 
that  I  think  as  the  world  has  changed,  we  have  changed  to  some 
extent  also. 

We  have  tried  to  use  different  methods  in  promoting.  We  have 
given  managers  human  resource  training,  sensitivity  training,  to 
try  and  go  through  that  adjustment  period. 

Have  we  completed  it?  I  don't  think  so.  Will  we  ever  complete  it? 
I  am  not  quite  sure.  It  is  very,  very  difficult  when  you  have  got 
70,000  managers  to  deal  with,  very,  very 

Ms.  Norton.  Mr.  Kelly,  let  me  stop  you.  Do  you  know  about 
worker  involvement  programs  in  the  private  sector  where  the 
hierarchies  for  certain  kinds  of  management  decisions  are  simply 
obliterated  and  the  workers  come  in  and  sit  with  managers  and  de- 
cide how  they  are  going  to  improve  service?  Because  I  know  there 
are  some  people  who  are  more  authoritarian  than  others.  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  at  the  culture  itself. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  have  some  employee  involvement  programs  with- 
in the  Postal  Service.  We  have  had  them  for  several  years.  We  have 
them  with  the  letter  carriers  and  the  mail  handlers.  Some  of  those 
have  proved  fairly  successful,  where,  in  fact,  in  individual  units, 
the  workers  have  participated  in  some  of  the  decisions.  How  wide- 
spread is  it,  I  don't  really  know  at  this  point,  to  be  honest  with  you. 

Ms.  Norton.  Ms.  Martin. 

Ms.  Martin.  In  addition  to  some  of  the  employee  involvement 
programs  that  we  have — well,  first  let  me  back  up  and  say  that  I 
think  that  the  culture,  if  you  will,  of  the  Postal  Service  that  we 
have,  some  managers  that  are  perhaps  authoritarian,  we  have 
some  managers  that  are  very  participative.  I  think  that  as  edu- 
cation improves,  for  both  the  employees  and  for  the  managers,  it 
becomes — we  begin  to  see  more  and  more  of  the  benefits  of  a  par- 
ticular management  style. 

I  think  that  the  employee  involvement  programs,  the  manage- 
ment by  participation  programs  have  assisted — processes  have  as- 
sisted us  in  this  and  I  think,  Congresswoman  Norton,  I  think  we 
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are  somewhere  in  there.  We  are  moving  toward  a  more  partici- 
pative— I  can't  tell  you  that  we  are  there. 

I  would  think  that  probably  some  places  have  progressed  much 
further  than  other  places,  but  I  think  that  as  our  supervisors  and 
our  managers,  all  of  us  see  the  benefits  of  being  participative,  that 
it  actually  doesn't  take  away  from  your  power.  What  it  does,  in 
fact,  is  make  your  job  easier  and  give  the  employees  a  sense  of 
ownership.  I  think  we  are  moving  pretty  fast  toward  that. 

Ms.  Norton.  Mr.  Burrus. 

Mr.  Burrus.  I  think  we  are  a  long  way  from  having  a 
participatory  management  style  in  the  Postal  Service,  very  long 
way  from  it.  I  have  been  a  postal  employee  for  some  40  years  now, 
and  it  is  as  bad  today  as  it  was  when  I  began  my  career. 

Interesting,  Postal  Service  conducts  surveys  asking  the  individ- 
ual postal  employees  and  then  scientifically  authorized — it  has 
been  reviewed  scientifically  to  make  sure  the  sample  is  large 
enough  and  all  those  good  things,  but  we,  APWU  does  not  partici- 
pate in  the  employee  involvement  programs  because  of  institutional 
philosophy  and  President  Biller  can  explain  those. 

But  when  you  look  at  the  surveys  conducted  by  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, you  will  find  the  responses  by  the  employees  we  represent  are 
the  same  as  those  by  employees  that  do  participate  in  those  pro- 
grams— letter  carriers,  the  mail  handlers — their  responses  are  neg- 
ative responses,  are  the  same  as  ours.  And  matter  of  fact,  in  sev- 
eral key  areas  the  letter  carriers'  responses  were  more  negative 
than  the  employees  we  represent. 

Simple  problem  is  that  people  do  not  give  up  power  unless  they 
are  forced  to.  Management  has  power.  They  can  force  individuals, 
workers,  to  do  what  they  want  them  to  do.  If  the  worker  fails  to 
do,  notwithstanding  the  perception  in  the  society,  they  discipline 
the  employee. 

The  Postal  Service  invests  in  excess  of  $50  million  annually  to 
support  a  system  of  disciplining  employees.  Thousands  of  employ- 
ees every  week  are  either  disciplined  or  fired,  serving  time  in  a 
nonpay  status.  An  employee  is  late  5  days,  3  minutes  each  day, 
that  employee  can  get  a  7-day  suspension.  The  Postal  Service  could 
not  afford  to  lose  that  employee's  services  for  5  minutes  a  day  for 
5  days,  yet  they  suspend  the  employees  for  7  days  and  lose  that 
employee's  service  for  8  hours  each  of  the  7  days.  Now,  that  per- 
meates the  workplace.  That  employee  returns  to  work  and  says,  I 
had  a  baby-sitting  problem,  female  employee,  I  had  a  baby-sitting 
problem,  I  just  could  not  get  here.  There  was  no  consideration. 

So  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  culture,  and  I  refer  to  it 
strictly  as  a  culture  in  the  Postal  Service.  It  is,  I  know  what  is 
best,  you  will  either  do  it  my  way  or  it  will  not  be  done  with  you 
because  I  will  find  somebody  else  to  do  the  job. 

Ms.  Norton.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  I  just  ask — I  will  not  ask  an- 
other question. 

Mr.  Watt.  Go  right  ahead. 

Ms.  NORTON.  If  each  of  these  other  two  could  answer  the  ques- 
tion so  I  can  get  them  all  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Watt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Biller.  You  want  me? 

Ms.  Norton.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Biller.  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  what  Mr.  Burrus  has  said, 
and  I  don't  want  to  get  involved  in  programs  that  other  unions  are 
involved  in.  Suffice  for  me  to  say  that  employee  involvement  has 
been  offered  for  12  years,  we  have  not  participated  in  that,  and  I 
think  Mr.  Burrus  has  given  you  not  only  an  appropriate  response 
but  the  experience  as  we  see  it. 

However,  more  recently,  the  Postmaster  General — there  was  a 
program  which  I  think  ultimately  will  help  move  the  mail,  but  I 
am  sure  that  that  is  not  an  immediate  thing  either,  and  that  is  the 
remote  bar  coding  system  of  imaging  mail.  This  is  a  new  system. 
This  had  been — the  effort  was  to  contract  it  out  and  an  arbitrator 
came  along  and  said,  hey,  this  is  not  right,  under  the  contract  post- 
al workers  have  to  have  that  first  opportunity. 

And  I  will  say  to  Mr.  Runyon,  based  on  implementing  that  arbi- 
tration process,  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  not  only  the 
Postal  Service  but  the  old  Post  Office  Department  where  both  the 
union,  I  am  talking  the  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  and  man- 
agement are  beginning  a  system  right  from  the  ground  up.  It  still 
continues  to  have  some  of  the  shortcomings  in  terms  of  the  culture, 
and  those  are  things  I  have  to  bring  to  his  attention. 

Moreover,  based  on  the  arbitration  in  1990,  we  have  been  in- 
volved in  what  we  call  crew-chief  programs  which  have  been  tried 
on  the  outside.  They  have  pilot  operations  and  we  really  feel  our 
experience  shows  they  have  been  going  quite  well.  I  think  I  re- 
peated this  before  several  hours  earlier,  maybe  an  hour  or  2,  I 
guess,  that  I  think  we  are  getting  the  cold  shower  on  that,  and  I 
am  not  sure  the  Postmaster  General  is  aware  of  that,  and  I  think 
that  stems  from  the  inability  of  the  top  management  in  this  regard 
to  come  forward  to  their  managerial  associations,  who  have  con- 
sultative rights,  of  course,  under  the  law,  and  say  these  people  can 
do  the  job.  They  are  not  necessarily  supervisors;  they  do  not  have 
to  be  supervisors  for  the  tasks  that  they  will  perform,  but  they  are 
hands-on  people  that  can  be  kind  of  group  leaders  within  a  group. 
You  have  that  in  other  industries.  You  have  it  in  the  airline  indus- 
try and  a  number  of  others  and  it  has  worked  quite  effectively. 

If  we  get  a  cold  shower  on  that,  I  think  it's  going  to  delay  this 
process  somewhat  and  I  intend  to  bring  that  to  Mr.  Runyon's  atten- 
tion. 

Ms.  Norton.  Well,  you  almost  prove  my  point  here 

Mr.  Biller.  I  apologize. 

Ms.  Norton  [continued].  When  the  arbitrator  said  the  employees 
had  to  be  involved. 

Mr.  Biller.  Authorities. 

Ms.  Norton.  Then  of  course  a  positive  experience  developed.  But 
an  arbitrator  had  to  say  it  instead  of  management  understanding 
that  if  you  pulled  employees  into  it  from  the  beginning  and  had 
them  build  a  bar  coding  system  or  whatever  it  was,  you  were 
changing  the  culture  of  the  Post  Office  and  indeed  changing  how 
people  regard  their  jobs.  This  had  to  be  done  through  arbitration. 
It  is  better  than  not  having  it  done  at  all  but  it  does  say  everything 
about  management  in  the  Postal  Service  and  how  far  behind  it  is 
some  others  who  have  similar  work  forces. 

Mr.  Clark. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  think  that  there  are  certain  pockets  of  places  where 
we  have  excellent  leadership.  I  think  there  are  certain  other  pock- 
ets of  instances  where  we  have  autocratic  management  style.  I 
think  there  is,  without  question,  a  desire  to  change,  to  change  not 
only  the  management  style  but  subsequently  the  culture  based 
upon  that.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  done  a  tremendous  job  in 
teaching  people,  in  teaching  managers  how  to  do  that. 

Example,  we  initiated  a  formal  employee  negotiating  process 
with  the  National  Letter  Carriers  and  we  go  on  the  workroom  floor 
in  a  post  office  and  say,  here  is  the  program,  here  is  the  process, 
which  one  of  you  carriers  would  like  to  participate,  and  we  elicit 
volunteers.  Managers  are  told  they  will  participate. 

I  think  the  other  issue  is  we  have  a  lot  of  policies  and  rules.  An 
example  that  was  cited  earlier  was  the  carrier's  inability  to  deviate 
on  his  route  to  deliver  a  check  for  a  flooded  area.  And  I  think  be- 
cause we  have  so  many  policies  and  rules  and  we  tell  people  this 
is  exactly  how  you  will  deliver — you  will  park  here,  go  up  this  side 
of  the  street,  you  will  turn  left  here — that  there  is  a  reluctance  to 
feel  that  anyone  is  truly  empowered  to  be  able  to  make  a  change. 

And  I  think  in  answer  to  your  final  question  of  how  it  can  be  bro- 
ken, I  think  that  has  to  be  done,  one,  by  example.  Some  folks  have 
to  break  it.  And,  two,  behavior  has  to  be  rewarded.  Positive  leader- 
ship style  and  management  style.  Changed  behavior  has  to  be  re- 
warded. 

Mr.  Biller.  Just  one  sentence  or  two  to  carry  this  forward.  I 
didn't  take  this  up  with  Mr.  Runyon.  I  have  tried;  I  am  not  sure 
I  have  gotten  through.  But  they  have  to  be  told  down  below,  the 
people,  the  line  supervisors  have  to  be  told,  listen,  pal,  you  know, 
you  just  can't  do  this.  And  if  you  are  not  going  to  move  in  the  right 
direction,  it  is  not  merely  going  to  be  a  transfer  on  a  lateral  level 
or  whatever  it  is,  but,  you  know,  you're  going  to  have  to  pay  the 
piper  just  as  craft  employees  do. 

Ms.  Norton.  Finally,  let  me  say,  Mr.  Clark,  that  individual  man- 
agers are  not  going  to  jump  up  by  example.  If  it  is  going  to  be  bro- 
ken, it  will  be  broken  by  management  and  broken  by  management 
deciding  that  they  are  going  to  change  the  authoritarian  style  not 
by  example,  not  because  somebody  gets  the  bright  idea  to  do  it,  but 
because  you  sit  down,  the  way  the  Ford  Motor  Company  sat  down 
and  said  this  is  not  working,  we  are  sending  all  our  managers  out, 
retraining  them,  have  them  come  back,  sit  down  with  the  auto 
workers  and  see  whether  or  not  you  can  design  a  better  truck.  It 
worked  for  Ford  Motor  Company;  it  might  even  work  for  the  Postal 
Service. 

Mr.  Watt.  Mr.  Gilman,  did  you  have  further  questions? 

Mr.  Gilman.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  Again,  I  just  want  to  thank  the 
panelists  for  their  patience  and  for  being  here  giving  us  the  best 
of  their  views.  I  just  hope  that  they  recognize  that  we  are  both  in 
this  together,  the  committee  and  management  and  labor  and  ad- 
ministration, trying  to  find  some  better  ways  to  serve  the  public, 
and  we  certainly  welcome  their  constructive  ideas. 

Mr.  Watt.  Ms.  Norton,  did  you  have  further  questions? 

Ms.  Norton.  Two  more  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Clark,  when  the  full  committee  recently  had  an  oversight 
hearing  on  the  Postal  Service,  I  remember  that  the  matter  of  letter 
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carriers  having  to  be  back  by  4:30,  whatever  it  was,  before  the  end 
of  the  day,  came  up  and  everyone  was  stunned  on  the  committee, 
and  I  wonder  if  that  is  no  longer  the  case.  What  has  been  done  to 
make  sure  that  people  are  in  the  field  for  the  full  period? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  that  was  never  the  case.  Certainly  that  is  a 
goal,  and  as  Ms.  Barton  suggested,  in  Detroit  they  are  going  to  try 
to  get  carriers  off  the  street  next  year  by  4  o'clock.  We  certainly 
want  a  complete  delivery  as  early  as  possible.  There  was,  without 
question,  some  misinterpretation  of  the  goal. 

We  get  daily  reports  on  what  time  carriers  got  back  in  every  de- 
livery unit,  and  we  also  get  daily  reports  in  ensuring  every  route 
got  delivered  every  single  day. 

Ms.  Norton.  So  carriers  understand  they  cannot  come  back  with 
mail? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  correct. 

Ms.  NORTON.  Final  question.  This  reorganization  that  we  have 
mentioned  to  Postmaster  Runyon,  seldom  have  I  seen  a  decision 
that  could  have  such  far-reaching  effects,  especially  on  a  recent  re- 
organization. And  I  would  like  to  hear  your  comments  on  what  you 
believe  is  likely  to  occur  now  that  the  administration  is  not  sup- 
porting Mr.  Runyon's  basic,  the  basic  concepts  in  his  reorganization 
and  there  may  be  changes  necessitated  by  people  filing  back  for 
their  job. 

Mr.  Kelly,  you  want  to  begin? 

Mr.  Kelly.  You  are  talking  about  the  recent  withdrawal  of  the 
appeal  for  the  RIF? 

Ms.  Norton.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  know  if  any  of  us  can  answer  that  right  now. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  any  of  us  have  studied  the  rules  that  will 
be  applied  to  the  RIF.  I  think  we  have  to  wait  for  OPM  to  sit  down 
with  us  and  decide  how  we're  going  to  approach  that.  I  don't  think 
anybody  can  answer  that  question  for  you  right  now. 

Mr.  Martin.  Congresswoman  Norton,  I  don't  feel  like  I'm  quali- 
fied to  answer  it  at  this  point.  We  have  some  questions  we're  con- 
cerned about.  Because,  as  Mr.  Runyon  said  earlier,  a  number  of 
people  were  promoted  at  that  time,  too.  So  we  haven't  studied  the 
rules  and  we're  anxiously  awaiting  to  see  what  will  be  the  result 
of  it. 

Mr.  Burrus.  Worse  case  scenario? 

Ms.  Norton.  That  is  really  what  I  am  asking,  worse  case  sce- 
nario, your — or  best  case  scenario. 

Mr.  BURRUS.  They  would  have  to  return  the  displaced  employees 
to  their  former  assignments.  In  many  instances  the  former  assign- 
ments no  longer  exist.  Worst  case  scenario,  they  have  to  recreate 
the  former  assignments.  Now,  that  will  probably  not  be  the  end  re- 
sult. 

What  will  probably  occur  is  they  will  make  some  accommodation 
with  the  veteran  employees,  because  you  have  got  a  mix  of  veter- 
ans and  nonveterans  that  were  relocated  and  displaced.  The  num- 
ber of  employees  that  are  affected  by  the  ruling  are  those  veteran 
employees.  If  the  Postal  Service  makes  an  accommodation  for  the 
veteran  employees,  and  let's  assume  of  the  total  number  of  employ- 
ees displaced  30  percent  are  veterans,  and  we  have  been  so  far  re- 
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moved  from  former  combat  overseas  that  the  number  of  veterans 
in  the  Postal  Service  has  been  reduced. 

We  are  about  50  percent  now  total  across  the  country  in  the 
number  of  selected  groups  of  supervisors,  and  probably  the  number 
of  managers  would  be  smaller,  but  the  best  case  scenario  is  to 
reach  an  accommodation  with  the  employees  that  were  affected 
who  were  covered  by  the  decision. 

Ms.  Norton.  By  that  you  mean  settle  with  them? 

Mr.  Burrus.  Settle  with  them. 

Ms.  Norton.  For  a  monetary  amount,  Mr.  Burrus? 

Mr.  Burrus.  Pardon  me? 

Ms.  Norton.  You  mean  settle  for  a  monetary  amount? 

Mr.  Burrus.  Well,  there  are  a  number  of  situations.  One  could 
be  monetary.  I'm  not  sure  the  Veterans'  Administration  would  be 
satisfied  with  a  monetary  amount,  and  they  were  the  driving  force 
behind  the  appeals,  not  the  postal  employees.  But  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  private  Veterans'  Administration,  not  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  the  groups,  they  could  reach  a  settlement  with  the 
employees  to  assign  them  to  a  preferred  assignment. 

An  employee  removed  from  a  level-24  assignment  supervising 
5,000  employees  is  now  shuffling  papers  somewhere.  That  em- 
ployee might  be  satisfied  with  being  placed  in  charge  of  4,000  em- 
ployees or  3,500  employees  if  he  received  the  same  pay  level.  The 
Postal  Service  froze — didn't  freeze,  but  the  Postal  Service  continued 
to  pay  the  employees  their  former  salary.  It  would  not  be  a  mone- 
tary situation  because  the  employees  really  didn't  lose  any  money. 

Ms.  Norton.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Burrus.  They  were  paid  the  former  salary  plus  increases. 
But 

Ms.  Norton.  So,  therefore,  they  would  take  on  more  responsibil- 
ity for  that? 

Mr.  Burrus.  The  complaining  employees  were  demeaned.  They 
were  taken  out  of  assignments.  The  postmaster  of  the  city  the  size 
of  New  York  is  now  working  in  an  office  in  Akron,  OH.  I  am  giving 
examples.  That  employee's  ego  was  damaged.  He  says,  I  have  been 
demoted;  even  though  I'm  drawing  the  same  money  I  was  drawing 
in  New  York,  I  am  now  out  in  the  sticks  rather  than  the  exciting 
metropolitan  area  of  New  York.  So  there  are  a  lot  of  ramifications, 
but  it  can  be  resolved.  I  don't  think  they  will  have  to  go  through 
another  RIF.  I  think  they  can  resolve  it  by  satisfying  the  affected 
employees. 

Mr.  Biller.  I  just  want  to  say,  in  fairness,  what  happened — well, 
it  happened.  The  Postmaster  General  attempted  to  flatten  out  a 
good  portion  of  the  hierarchy,  and  among  them,  of  course,  were  vet- 
erans. There  were  some  in  bargaining  units.  I  don't  know  the  num- 
bers. 

I  think  there  are  still  many  legal  questions  involved  here.  Some 
of  them,  I  think  because  of  ambiguities  in  the  law,  too,  and  I  am 
not  qualified  to  address  it,  but  some  of  us  were  around  as  adults, 
I  was,  in  1944,  when  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  was  enacted, 
and  I  know  for  a  long  time  people  were  dancing  around  this  not 
seeking  to  make  an  appropriate  decision  because  of  the  ambigu- 
ities. 
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But  I  would  agree  with  Mr.  Burrus,  I  think  the  best  way  to  re- 
solve it  is  to  attempt  to  reach  some  type  of  accommodation  and  a 
settlement.  But,  again,  the  effort  was  to  attempt  to  flatten  out  a 
hierarchy,  and  as  I  said,  just  in  terms  even  of  the  culture  down 
there,  the  resistance  will  always  be  there. 

I  have  no  problem  with  the  fact  that  people  have  egos.  That  is 
what  I  think-  distinguishes  us  from  the  animal  group,  but,  never- 
theless, pride  is  important  and  I  don't  know  how  it  will  be  dealt 
with,  but  I  think  it  is  a  complicated  issue,  but  I  would  not  say  it 
is  beyond  resolution. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Kelly.  I'm  not  certain  any  of 
us  at  this  point  are  qualified  to  really  state  what  ought  to  happen 
or  what's  going  to  happen.  But  I  agree  with  Mr.  Burrus  as  far  as 
his  best  case  and  worst  case  scenario  based  on  my  understanding. 

Ms.  Norton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Watt.  Let  me  thank  these  members  of  the  panel,  of  this 
panel  and  the  preceding  panel,  and  state  that  all  Members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  full  committee  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
submit  written  questions,  if  they  so  desire.  And  unless  someone 
has  something  else,  this  hearing  is  adjourned. 

Mr.  BlLLER.  Thank  you. 

[Whereupon,  at  5:10  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned. 1 

[Additional  material  submitted  for  the  record  follows:] 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  August  2,  1994. 
Hon.  Barbara-Rose  Collins, 

Chair,  Subcommittee  On  Postal  Operations  and  Services,  House  of  Representatives, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Madam  Chair:  Absent  "Inside  Mail,"  I'd  think  twice  about  adding  another 
letter  to  the  stacks  of  those  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  (UPS)  has  been  having  so  much 
trouble  delivering  lately.  But,  having  heard  stories  about  mail  arriving  three  years 
late,  having  seen  the  attached  "black  hole"  cartoon  that  may  explain  where  it  may 
have  been  all  that  time,  and  knowing  that  your  subcommittee  office  is  just  two 
floors  above  mine,  I  feel  compelled  to  run  the  postal  service  gauntlet  in  order  to  offer 
a  suggestion. 

In  the  past,  I  know  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  has  had  reserva- 
tions about  the  possibility  of  ending  the  USPS'  monopoly  over  the  delivery  of  first 
class  mail  or  of  going  a  step  further  and  converting  the  USPS  into  a  totally  private 
corporation.  However,  the  growing  inability  of  the  USPS  to  get  the  mail  delivery  job 
done,  as  evidenced  by  the  instances  of  mail  being  stashed  first  in  Chicago  and  now 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area,  suggests  that  more  fundamental  reforms  are  needed 
than  a  new  logo  and/or  an  increase  in  postal  rates.  If  you  agree,  why  not  call  a  hear- 
ing to  consider  the  possibility  of  either  repealing  the  private  express  statutes  or,  bet- 
ter yet,  privatizing  the  USPS  altogether?  Seriously,  such  a  hearing  would  serve  two 
important  purposes.  First,  regardless  of  its  outcome,  it  would  send  a  message  that 
members  of  your  Subcommittee,  and  the  Congress,  are  determined  to  leave  no  pos- 
sible remedy  unexplored  in  their  research  for  ways  to  improve  postal  delivery  per- 
formance. And,  second,  a  hearing  of  this  nature  would  help  the  Postal  Operations 
and  Services  Subcommittee  determine  whether  an  "enhanced  competition"  remedy — 
such  as  the  one  implemented  in  New  Zealand  several  years  ago,  or  the  one  initiated 
in  the  Netherlands  earlier  this  year,  or  the  one  under  consideration  in  Great  Britain 
now — would  be  a  promising  means  of  improving  postal  service  in  this  country. 

Enclosed  are  copies  of  a  pair  of  newspaper  articles  that  reference  the  overseas 
postal  privatization  initiatives  just  mentioned.  Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  provide 
any  additional  information  on  such  initiatives  or  on  my  bill,  H.R.  88,  which  could 
serve  as  a  basis  for  an  "enhanced  competition"  hearing  in  the  event  the  Postal  Oper- 
ations and  Services  Subcommittee  decides  to  schedule  one. 

Your  consideration  of  this  suggestion  will  be  most  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  M.  Crane,  M.C. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Vince  Palladino,  President,  National  Association  of 

Postal  Supervisors 

Madam  Chairwoman,  my  name  is  Vince  Palladino,  and  I  am  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Postal  Supervisors.  This  testimony  is  submitted  for  the  record 
in  reference  to  your  August  4  hearing  on  mail  delivery  service,  particularly  in  the 
Washington,  DC  metropolitan  area.  I  regret  NAPS  was  unable  to  attend  the  hear- 
ing, however,  we  were  in  Buffalo,  NY,  for  our  biennial  national  convention. 

In  your  August  10  letter  to  me  you  referenced  an  article  I  had  previously  written 
in  our  monthly  magazine  in  which  I  discussed  the  replacement  of  the  twenty  USPS 
area  managers  with  ten  area  vice  presidents.  I  noted  that  while  this  step  might  lead 
to  better  service  in  large  cities  that  had  recently  been  the  focus  of  media  and  con- 
gressional reports  of  poor  service,  area  management  was  not  the  only  problem  that 
must  be  addressed.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  expand  on  those  remarks  for  the 
subcommittee's  consideration. 

The  situation  in  all  of  our  large  metropolitan  areas  is,  in  varying  degrees  much 
the  same.  The  quality  of  service  the  Postal  Service  is  providing  its  customers  has 
declined  noticeably  since  the  1992  reorganization.  In  1992  we  lost  many  of  our  most 
experienced  clerks,  carriers,  supervisors  and  managers.  At  the  same  time  many  su- 
pervisors and  managers  whose  positions  were  eliminated  were  placed  into  other  po- 
sitions for  which  they  were  completely  unprepared.  An  individual  who  one  day  had 
been  working  as  a  human  resources  specialist  was  asked  to  manage  the  operations 
at  a  mail  processing  facility  or  a  delivery  unit — without  any  prior  experience  in  that 
operational  unit  and  with  no  formal  training.  They  were  told  to  learn  "on  the  job" 
as  best  they  could.  The  results  were  entirely  too  predictable. 

The  situation  may  be  best  illustrated  by  two  situations,  one  in  Washington,  DC 
and  another  in  Chicago.  A  delivery  station  in  Washington,  DC  is  being  supervised 
by  an  individual  responsible  for  twenty-four  routes,  or  twenty-four  letter  carriers. 
Only  a  few  months  ago,  nearly  two  years  after  the  reorganization,  this  individual 
had  permanent,  full-time  carriers  on  only  twelve  routes.  Fifty  percent  of  the  mail 
distributed  by  that  station  was  being  delivered  by  individuals  who  may  have  cov- 
ered the  routes  only  a  few  times,  or  perhaps  never  at  all.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  mail 
delivery  times  are  as  late  as  they  are,  given  such  statistics? 

The  Chicago,  forty  of  the  fifty  stations  have  new  managers.  Many  of  them  have 
supervisors  working  for  them  who  were  transferred  from  supervisory  positions  in 
mail  processing  facilities,  others  were  custodial  supervisors.  Many  of  these  individ- 
uals had  never  worked  in  a  delivery  operation  before  and  they  received  no  formal 
training  before  being  rushed  into  their  new  assignments.  In  many  of  those  stations, 
just  as  in  Washington,  there  are  routes  being  carried  by  part-time  carriers  or  indi- 
viduals with  almost  no  postal  experience. 

Let  me  point  out  that  staffing  issues  are  not  the  only  reasons  why  service  in  large 
cities  is  declining.  As  the  Chicago  task  force  discovered,  the  Postal  Service's  failure 
to  invest  in  equipment  and  facilities  has  created  many  problems  for  both  mail  proc- 
essing and  delivery  personnel.  This  is  not  just  a  problem  of  untrained  or  inadequate 
numbers  of  personnel.  We  have  ignored  some  systemic  problems  for  many  years, 
problems  that  experienced  craft  employees  and  supervisors  were  able  to  deal  with 
to  some  degree.  Once  those  individuals  retired,  however,  long-standing  problems 
from  inoperable  telephones  to  overextend  carrier  routes  were  exposed  and  could  not 
be  handled  by  the  less  experienced  individuals  left  to  handle  operations  after  the 
reorganization. 

Of  course,  our  service  problems  have  been  caused  in  part  by  the  annual  demands 
for  cash  that  emanated  from  the  budget  bills  proposed  under  the  Reagan,  Bush  and 
Clinton  Administrations.  Despite  the  best  effort  of  this  subcommittee  and  the  full 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  Postal  Service  has  been  forced  to 
pay  billions  of  dollars  it  did  not  expect  to  pay. 

The  Postal  Service  responded  to  each  stamp  tax  by  making  successive  budget 
cuts.  One  day  supervisors  were  told  service  was  their  top  priority.  After  Congress 
approved  a  budget  bill  with  another  hit  on  the  Postal  Service,  however,  budget  be- 
came the  top  priority.  It  was  a  balancing  act  few  in  the  Postal  Service  could  master, 
leading  to  the  economic  situation  that  greeted  Marvin  Runyon  when  he  was  named 
postmaster  general. 

His  answer  to  this  problem  was  to  offer  an  early  out  program  to  craft  and  man- 
agement employees,  and — against  the  advice  of  this  and  other  management  associa- 
tions— to  make  a  forty  percent  across-the-board  cut  in  management,  "empowering" 
employees  to  take  on  more  responsibility.  This  may  be  a  popular,  even  trendy  con- 
cept, but  did  anyone  stop  to  consider  whether  either  management  or  the  craft  were 
ready  for  such  a  drastic,  overnight  change?  We  lost  nearly  50,000  veteran  employees 
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who  were  replaced  by  individuals  who  didn't  know  how  to  do  their  jobs.  How  can 
you  "empower"  people  who  are  not  trained  or  experienced  in  the  job  given  them? 

When  managers  and  supervisors  are  not  in  control  of  their  own  budgets,  are  not 
allowed  to  hire  individuals  and  fill  vacancies  on  a  timely  basis,  when  they  are  not 
allowed  to  authorize  overtime  without  approval  of  two  other  managers,  when  they 
are  told  there's  no  money  in  the  budget  to  replace  broken  telephones  or  to  repair 
broken  down  vehicles,  the  public,  the  Postal  Service  and  Congress  can  expect  the 
service  problems  experienced  over  the  last  two  years. 

The  situation  is  changing,  at  least  in  those  cities  given  considerable  attention  by 
the  media  and  Congress.  A  number  of  delivery  routes  which  take  a  carrier  more 
than  eight  hours  to  sort  and  deliver  are  being  examined  and  adjusted  for  the  first 
time  in  years,  with  the  ultimate  result  being  the  addition  of  many  new  carriers. 
Ironically,  the  individuals  who  used  to  run  the  stations  out  of  which  these  routes 
are  delivered,  and  who  for  many  years  said  the  routes  should  be  adjusted,  are  the 
individuals  being  hired  back  by  the  Postal  Service  to  conduct  the  route  examina- 
tions. You  see,  the  current  station  managers,  just  like  their  predecessors,  don't  have 
the  time  it  takes  to  conduct  route  examinations.  We've  reduced  the  layers  of  man- 
agement in  the  Postal  Service  and  we've  increased  the  ratio  of  managers  to  employ- 
ees, but  we  haven't  eliminated  enough  of  the  programs  and  paperwork  that  still  re- 
quire hours  and  hours  of  time  for  supervisors  and  managers  to  complete. 

In  the  plants,  the  twenty-to-one  employee  to  supervisor  ratio  is  not  working  espe- 
cially in  the  bulk  mail  centers  where  supervisors  must  cover  physically  large  areas. 
Some  additional  hiring  of  clerks  has  been  approved,  but  we  still  don't  know  whether 
there  is  an  adequate  number  of  employees  for  the  increasing  volume  of  mail  being 
processed.  Also,  we're  in  the  process  of  converting  many  on-site  remote  encoding 
centers,  previously  managed  by  private  contractors,  to  USPS  facilities.  The  turnover 
rate  of  employees  at  these  facilities  is  high,  so  their  contribution  to  the  mail  process- 
ing system  is  not  today  what  is  ultimately  expected. 

Training  for  supervisors  and  managers,  virtually  nonexistent  for  the  past  two 
years,  may  soon  resume,  but  too  slowly  to  help  many  of  those  who  are  forced  out 
of  support  positions  and  into  operational  positions  for  which  they  were  unprepared. 
We  still  have  many  individual  who,  as  one  example,  are  accountable  for  the  finan- 
cial operations  of  their  unit,  yet  they  have  never  received  the  first  hour  of  training 
in  proper  financial  accounting  procedures. 

Many  of  these  problems  were  highlighted  by  the  task  force  sent  to  Chicago.  How- 
ever, we  have  a  number  of  large  cities  with  many  of  the  same  problems  where  there 
are  not  task  forces.  Well,  we  don't  need  a  task  force  in  each  of  those  cities.  We  don't 
need  to  bring  any  employees  or  managers  in  from  another  location  to  determine  why 
service  in  declining.  We  only  need  ask  those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  operations 
what  tools  they  need  to  improve  service,  and  training  they  need  to  improve  their 
skills  and  the  skills  of  their  employees,  and  what  additional  staffing  they  need  to 
improve  service. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  ten  new  area  vice  presidents  will  take  advantage  of  the 
experience  of  the  individuals — craft  and  management — who  understand  these  cities 
and  who  know  what  steps  must  be  taken  to  improve  our  service.  We  showed  great 
disregard  for  the  hundreds  of  years  of  experience  that  walked  out  the  door  during 
the  1992  reorganization,  and  considerable  arrogance  to  believe  that  operations 
would  continue  in  spite  of  this  loss  without  a  decline  in  service.  We  should  not  make 
that  mistake  a  second  time  by  disregarding  the  experiences  of  individuals  in  our 
large  cities  who  know  what  the  problems  are  and  how  to  solve  them. 

Our  members  are  committed  to  improving  service.  It's  up  to  the  area  vice  presi- 
dent to  decide  whether  they  will  let  them. 
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